Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 
NEW SERIES. 








No. 45. 


LONDON, APRIL, 


1878. Price 6d. 








2 etek ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Farl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus, Dot. Cantab. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The ‘‘ Parepa-Rosa Scholarship,” for Female vocalists, between the ages of 18 
and 22 years, who have never been students at the Royal Academy of Music, 
will be competed for on Monpay, April 15, at Ten o'clock, 


The ‘‘Sir Sterndale Bennett Scholarship,” for a Male British-born subject, in 
avy branch of music, between the ages of 14 and 21 years, will also be competed 
for on Monpay, April 15, at Two o’clock. Preliminary literary examination on 
Fripay, April 12, at Ten o’clock. 


The “ Professor's Scholarships,” for the best Violinist and the best player on 
any other Orchestral instrument, between the ages of 14 and 21 years, of either 
sex, will be Competed for on Tugspay, April 16, at Ten o’clock. 


Candidates must send in their names, with certificate of birth, and a recom- 
mendation from a subscriber, member, associate, or honorary member, on or 
before Monpay, April 8, after which dates no names can be received. 


The Next STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, at ST. JAMES'S HALL, 
SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 13tb, at Eight o'clock. 


By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


N USICAL UNION.—Thirty-fourth Season. The first Matinée 

will take place at St. James’s Hall, on Tuesday, May 7th. On which occa- 
sim M. Marsick, the eminent violinist from Paris, will make his first appear- 
ance in London. MM. Auer, Jaell, and other artists will appear, some for the 
first time. Subscription to these Matinées (eight) £2 2s. Address, Professor 
Ella, 9, Victoria Square, 8.W., for all particulars. 





HE BACH CHOIR. Conductor, Mr. OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT. 
THREE CONCERTS, at St. James’s Hall :— 

First Concert, Saturday evening, April 6th, 8 o'clock.—Miss Mary Davies 
Madame Patey, Mr. Shakespeare, and Herr Henschel. Works to be Performed, 
—Bach's Christmas Oratorio; Schumann’s New Year’s Song; S. 8. Wesley’s 
Anthem, ‘‘O Lord, Thou art my God ;” Mendelssohn's 114th Psalm. 

Second Concert, Monday evening, April 29th, 8 o'clock. 

Third Concert, Saturday afternoon, May 11th, 3 o'clock. 

Tickets—Stalls, 10s. 6d., 78., 5s., and 8s. S'anley Lucas, Weber, and Co. ; 
Mitchell’s; Chappel! and Co. ; Keith, Prowse, and Co.; A, Hays; and Austin’s 
Ticket-office, St. James’s Hall, 


AWAKE AND DREAM. A New Song by JAQUES BLU- 
MENTHAL. 48.; post free 24 stamps. ‘This song will be eurely seized 
upon with avidity.”—The Queen, Lady’s Newspaper. 
O FAR AWAY. ~New Song. By J. ROECKEL. 3s.; post 
free 18.stamps. ‘Mr, Roeckel has made a good bid for popularity in this 
simple song. The melody is graceful, with’ a swing of a waltz, and the words 
Will be easily remembered.”—Vide The Orchestra. 


‘HELIOTROPE. Morceau de Salon. Composé pour le piano. 
L Par JEAN DUVAL. 4s. ; post free 24 stamps. ‘‘It isa lively, sparklin 
piece, eon! many very charming passages, marked by great refinement an 
sweetness.”—Vide Leeds Mercury. 


LL SHEET MUSIC, including the publications of all the 
trade, promptly forwarded by post, at half the marked price, Payment 
received in postage stamps. 


LONDON ; 
ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W. 


ORDFR EVERYWHERE. 





Now ready, a New Edition of the much-admired Song for Soprano or Tenor, 


HINKING AND DREAMING. Words by M. A. BAINES. 
Music by BERTHOLD TOURS, 


_“*These pretty and very lyrical verses ‘have elicited from Mr. Tours some of 
his most graceful and thoroughly vocal music.”"— Queen Newspaper. 
“This song should find favour with vocalists who desire something above the 
pattern ballad of the day.”—Musical Times. 
‘*Both music and words are likely to please,”—Monthly Musical Record. 
Post Free, 2s, 
CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent Street, London. 


CANZONET: MERTING AND PARTING. Words by 
M. A. BAINES. Music by HERBERT BAJNES, : 
‘‘Has the rare merit of effective simplicity.”+Morning Post. 

Free by Post, 2s. 


CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent Street, London, 


be SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 

also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month. 
Single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PrUTTICK 
and SIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794). 








BOOKS L. and IL, 6d. each; DOUBLE NUMBER, together, 9d. 


{NGLISH COUNTRY DANCES, and SCOTCH REELS, 

(29) arranged expressly for Young Pianists, by R. ANDREWS, Author o 

the peculiar ‘** Ride a-Cockhorse ”’ Quadrilles, &c.; &c. To be had of the Author 
14, Park Avenue, Longsight, Manchester. 





Tt GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 

this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season... For lessons, and 
engagements for public and private concerts, address to* her residence, 
22a, Dorset Street, Portman-square, V 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 


foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 808a, Uxford-street, London, W. 





( } A. MACFARREN’S Celebrated Cantata ‘‘CHRISTMAS.” 

e A New Editiion, revised and corrected by the Author. Price 5s, nett. 
Voice Parts, 1s. 6d. each, nett; String Parts, 2s. 6d. each, nett; other Parts may 
be eae -- Sees J. SCRUTTON, 12, Little Marlborough Street, Regent 
Street, 





Just published, 
T YRICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of MODERN ENGLISH 
AU POETS. 


By JOHN BARNETT. 


Being a collection of 15 songs, for soprano, contralto, tenor, and bass voices, 
Price 68., net, cloth boards. 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, London. 





OICE PRODUCTION, FEEBLE AND IMPERFECT 
SPEECH, &c., and the ART OF SONG. 
MR. CHARLES LUNN, 


Author of “ The Philosophy of Voice” (Fourth Editi enlarged and revised 
attends London, For Terms apply to Mesers, STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER 
and Co., New Bond Street, 
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LAMBORN COCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
LUNN, H. C. 








Boat Song—Barcarolle 


RONDAHL, HANS.—Popular Pieces. 
Danses de la Cour (Les Favorites d’autrefois) . 
La Danza ... one . Rossini... 


Théme de Beethoven as aes sy fe 
Wedding March ... ... Mendelssohn 





Pieces by OLD MASTERS from Works written for the 
HARPSICHORD, selected, edited, and fingered for 


the Pianoforte by FLORENCE MAY.— 
No. 1.—PERGOLESE—Prelude and Air with Variations 4 
eA 2. —ALBERTI—Gigue from Sonata, No. 4.. . 3 
3.—GREENE, Dr.—Minuet with two Variations 3 





VOCAL MUSIC. 


CIRO PINSUTI. 


Song— The Watchman ”’ 
Duet—" Welcome” 





HENRY SMART. 


Song—Callest Thou thus, O Master 
Duet—The Farewell of the Swallow 
Trio— Where the Honey-bee goes 


HATTON, G. F. 


Song—The Cherry Tree . , 
» The Nightingale’s farewell — 
Trio—Dear is my little native vale (s.8.0.) 
», The Tyrolese Evening Hymn (s.s.c.) 
» The Wandering Wind (O.8.6.)  «« 
Four Voices—The Fairies’ Spell (s.s.s ) 
Song of the Wood Xpmy 
8.8.0.0. 
A Mother's ‘Song ‘(s. 8.8.0. 3.) 
I’ve Watched you from the 
Shore (s.s.s.c.) ee 


nett 


” 


” ” 


So oo cocowew 


GREENHILL, J. 
Song—Flarewell of the Dove from the Ark _... 
»» From Heaven descend the drops of Dew 





DRAPER, A. M 
Song—Meadow Flowers ... 








LAMBORN COCK, 


NEW BOND 
CORNER OF BROOK STREET,) LONDON, 


68, 


for) lor on) ADAAAOS 


STREET, 





J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTES 





yy acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their mann- 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders, 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 


J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfest instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.—THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the pian of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. ‘The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas, 


3.—THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
being placed diagonally. It has a-full rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Piano ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect. 


THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the beat horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘ Granu Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six fect in length; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnui, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven fect long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 

J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musical 
Instruments, and have nothing in common with tli articles of furniture,” 
whose suvle recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally wumsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Caamza & Co. will be happy to o verily any piancforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & Co.'s 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Jonn Purvis, Edinburgh, and 
J. Murr Woop & Co., Glasgow; reland by Cramer, Woop & Co., Dublin, 
CramBR, Woop & Co., Belfast. 


RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. mant- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewoo! 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manzfactue 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas, 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, and 
43, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 
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Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. FOURTH 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN. 


“Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 


“Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Times. 


“Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness.”—The 


* onthly 
Musical Record. 


‘We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.” —Medical Press and Circular. 


“We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.”—The Doctor. 


We think that the author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and 
Hospital Gazette. 


“We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.”"—Birmingham Medical Review. 


‘Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
fession that makes its living by the human voice divine.’’—The Pictorial World. 


‘A series of well-written essays.”—Public Opinion. 


“Teachers of ‘singing may derive much scientific information from tbis 
pamphlet.”—The Graphic. 


“Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”— Figaro. 


‘Mr. Luon is well known as an able writer on musical subjects; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Rock. 

“Mr, Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 


“Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practieal acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able."—The Catholic Times. 

“To singers the book recommecds itself very strongly.” —The Oxford Times. 

“Mr. Lunn thoroughly understands the subject upon which he writes.”— 
Oxford Chronicle. 


“The work is admirably written, and well worthy of attention. "—Cambridge 
Express. 


“A book that ha the merit of being both original and interesting.”— 
Birmingham Morning News, 


Wha Lxnn has evidently deeply studied the subject.”—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal, 


“We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 


—Leeds Mercury. 
“A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”—Mualvern Advertiser. 
“This work, though a small one, is a masterpiece.”—Malvern News. 


‘All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philosophy of 
Voice.’”’—Midland Counties Herald. ‘ 


“Mr. Lunn’s third edition of his ‘Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as be has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The. axthor is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
as well az vocalists, will find his teachixgs of use.”—Athenaum, 


Bartiieng, TinpaLL & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 


and all Booksellers. 


JOURNALISM: 
ITS DUTIES, ITS TEMPTATIONS, AND ITS CRIMES. 


| Y CHARLES LUNN, Author of ‘“‘ The Philosophy of Voice,” 

&c. Dedicated, with every feeling of admiration, to those writers who 
through the trial of anonymousness have yet been true to themselves and honest 
to their neighbours. Price Sixpence. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON. 
And may be had of all Booksellers. 
Avvicr.—In the above Essay I have tried en to define the potatoes of 
Journalism ; at the end I have illustrated improper Journalism by a few extracts, 


and I earnestly solicit all who love honesty, justice, and truth, to aid me by 
evory effort to circulate this work.—Caarizs Lunn. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


))UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 


by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. E. 
WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Just Published. Price 8s.; by Post 8s. 6d. 


HE GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 
Songs of Degrees, With C mmentary, based on Ancient HH: brew, 
Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A., 
F.8.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury ; and Author of 


‘* The Legend of Christian Art,” &c. 


‘Mr. Armfield’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light to 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we i he may succeed in his 
primary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselves 
in the original. We should be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest. The author’s measured and scholar! 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J. J. Blount. We give him high 
praise in suggesting that the present volume resembles the late Professor's 
works in other respects also.”—Literary Churchman, 


‘*We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep mine of Rabbinical lore.”—Church Review, 

“ Written in a clear and forcible style: its pages are not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the reader will find threughout the work evidence of 
the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
subject.”—Salisbury Journal. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d : 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 


c. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. 
postage, 14d. 


f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


Bound in cloth, 8d, 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day. . he tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious,”— Orchestra, 


‘*In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternative: 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged, e particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.”— Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d.) 


HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—I1st. The due 
emphasis and orce of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
yocalisation. 


*.* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 


BWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C, 
k 2 
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PERFORMED FOR UPWARDS OF 300 NIGHTS 


AT THE 


THEATRE DES FOLIES DRAMATIQUES, PARIS; 


AND WITH THE GREATEST SUCCESS AT THE 


FOLLY THEATRE, LONDON. 


Hes Cloches de Gorneville 


(THE BELLS OF CORNEVILLE.) 
OPERA COMIQUE, IN THREE ACTS. 


BY MM, CLAIRVILLE and CH. GABET. 


ENGLISH VERSION BY 


H. B. FARNIE and R. REECE. 
MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


ROBERT PLANQUETTE. 





8. 
VOCAL SCORE (English Words) net 10 


COMPLETE SCORE (Piano Solo) net 2 
PARTITION, PIANO ET CHANT (French 
way ws ; - net 


d. 
0 


6 


0 





PIANO ARRANCEMENTS. 
WILEELM RUE. 
Grand Fantasia M. 
Grand Paraphrase - - - - [ 
BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
Chanson du Mousse (Barearolle) - - M. 
Rondo-Valse (Solo or Duct/ - - M. 
Valse Brillante (Solo or Duet) - . M. 
HENRI CRAMER. 
(Books 1 and 2) : 
seeeemeeenal PaSUAL. 
Grand Fantasia - 
EUGENE MONIOT. 
Brilliant Fantasia - - 
HAROLD THOMAS. 
Bouquet de Melodies - : 
J. RUMMEL. 
(BASY ARRANGEMENTS. ) 
Valse - - - 2 6 | Quadrille - 
Polka - . - 2 6 | Galop 
Polka Mazurka - - 2 6 | Rondo Valse 
Selection of Airs as Piano Duets. (Three Books.) 
WILLIAM SMALLWOOD. 
(VERY FASY ARRANGEMENT FOR SMALL HANDS.) 
No. 1. Couplets des on dit 1 0| No. 3. Allegro di Ballet 1 
2. Rondo Valse - 10 4. Chanson du Mousse 1 


Dz. 
D. 


Selection of Airs 


each 


DANCE -E MUSIC. 


Quadrilles - - - - 
Ditto (Arranged as Duets ‘) - - - 
Quadrilles - - : 
Ditto (Arrang wed as Due ts) - 
Lancers (Be autifully Tiustrated) 
Valses - : 
Ditto (Arr: aed as D ste ° 
Valses (Beautifully Illustrated) - 
Polka - - : - - - 
Polka Muzurka~— - - - : 


O. Metra 
0. Metra 
Arban 
Arban 
Arthur Grenville 
O. Metra 

O. Metra 

EE. Deransart 
Arban 

E. Natif 


Po ee ee eo 


OTHER ARRANGEMENTS IN THE PRESS. 


JOSEPH WILL IAMS, 





WILLEY & COS 
POPULAR | PUBLICATIONS. 


‘THE OPERA BOX. 


Thirty-six Numbers of this Popular Series of OPERATIC 
ARRANGEMENTS for the Pianoforte, by MICHAEL WATSON, 
are now Published .as Solos and Duets. Solos 2s. 6d. each 
Number. Duets 3s. 





By the same Composer, the following Pianoforte Works — 
COR DE CHASSE (Morceau Caracteristique) 
DANSE ROYALE (Morceau 4 la Gavotte) 
DIAMOND DEWDROPS (Morceau Brillant) 
FAIRY SNOWDROP (Bluette de se a 
HUNTER’S SONG (Sketch) . : 

THE ADVANCE (Morceau Militaire) . 

THE WATERFALL (Sketch) P ; : 
WITH THE STREAM (Boat Song) . ° 
WITHERED BLOSSOMS (Morceau de Salon) ‘ 


wwwwcwwweae ae 


ALBERT DUFAURE. 
FAIRY WHISPERINGS (Valse de Salon). 
GENTLE BREEZE (Morceeu de Salon) 
GONDOLIER’S SONG (Sketch) . 
L’AVANT GARDE (Pas Redouble) . 
SILVERY STREAM (Morceau de Salon) 

R. F. HARVEY. 

MUSINGS BY THE RIVER SIDE (Reverie) 


DE KONTSKI. 
LE JAGUAR (Valse de Salon) 


W. KUHE. 
AULD LANG SYNE (Pour len Attraits) 


W. C. LEVEY. 
TRIUMPHAL MARCH. . 


E. M. LOTT. 
LE RAPPEL (Marche Militaire) 


CARL OBERTHUR. 


REMINISCENCES D’UN VOYAGE 


(Valse Im- 
provisée) oe Ee 


JOHN OLD. 


GAVOTTE INF . . 
SUNLIGHT ON THE WATERS. ° 


G. RICHARDSON. 
RIPPLING TIDE (Mazurka Brillant) . 


HENRI STANISLAUS. 
GAVOTTE ING . ; : s 
THE PARADE MARCH . ° 5 
W. F. TAYLOR. 
VIVE LA JOIE (Grande Valse Brillante) 
Catalogues and Lists Post free on application. 





LONDUN 


2", BERNERS STREET, W.; AND 123, CHEAPSIDE, E.c, | WILLEY & CO., 7, Argyll Place, Regent Stro2t 
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“BOGUS” PIANOS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The New York Music Trade Review of Feb. 18 contains 
an address to the Public with respect to the systematic 
‘exposure of certain manufacturers of Pianofortes— 
instruments made, like Peter Pindar’s razors, to sell. 
The chief offender, it appears, has at last been brought 
to bay—and the Ieview claims a triumph. The Editor 
writes :-— 

“For nearly three years the Review has laboured to break up 
the business in bogus pianos. The persons engaged in this trade 
have swindled the public by palming off instruments which are 
nothing but ‘rattleboxes’ under all kinds of guises. Names 
resembling those of leading makers were put on this trash, 
which was also frequently disposed of under the seductive titles 
of ‘Gem,’ ‘Grand Union,’ ‘ Albemarle,’ ‘ Beatty,’ ‘Thalberg,’ 
‘American,’ ‘ Conservatory,’ and a thousand others. In 1875, 
when the Review started, the bogus business was in the height7Zof 
its prosperity, and found a home even in the most respectable 
stores. Since that time an unceasing war has been made upon it, 
as it was eating out the vitals of the legitimate trade. The 
Editor of the Review, after months of.patient investigation, found 
that, although many manufacturers and dealers were engaged in 
it, the mainspring of the whole business was one Joseph P. Hale, 
a millionaire. From that moment the Review strained every 
nerve to force him to commit some overt act by which the gigantic 
swindle he was engaged in might, through the medium of the 
Courts and the Press, be laid bare. After a severe struggle, this 
has been accomplished, and Joseph P. Hale has been driven, as a 
last desperate remedy, to sue the Editor of the Review for libel, 
setting his damages at 100,000 dollars. Mr. Hale in his affidavit 
takes oath to the facts that his business as well as his eharacter 
is ruined, that his dealers have all left him and gone to other 
manufacturers ; that he is unable to get a dollar of insurance on 
any building he erects, and that business men, his friends, neigh- 
bours and good citizens of New York, look upon him, to quote his 
own words, as ‘a fraud and a cheat.’ ” 

The above is very slightly abridged from the address, 
which concludes by declaring the Editor’s determination 
to fight to the bitter end, and very gently asking for 
public support. The same number contains the “ com- 
plaint and affidavit” of Mr. Hale, in which he sets out 
the libels and his own interpretation of them: these 
being that Hale had attempted to overreach the Cana- 
dian government, and was lost to all sense of honour 
and honesty; that Mr. Hale’s frauds had become so 
extensive that he was admitted on all sides to be the 
leading swindler, and that he had driven all honest 
men out of the business; that Mr. Hale was a cheat 
and a fraud, and his pianos worthless ; the libels held 
him up to ridicule, degraded, harassed, and defamed him 
by means of a caricature and a spurious letter; after 
calling him very hard names with respect to a fire in 
his factory—a murderer and coward—they prophesied 
his speedy death, failure, or execution ; that ne had 
in 1870 built a factory which fell down and kil) :d a lot 
of people; and that he was himself the cav-e of the 
fire in 1877 by which other lives were lost; that he 
was an outcast for ever, a cheat, a swindler, a dis- 
reputable person, and a criminal to be avoiced by all 
honest men, &c., &c., &c. 

The above shows a very mild picture of the many 








“ svievances”’ by which Mr. Hale alleges that he has 
been damaged to the amount of One Hundred Thousand 
Dollars. The whole matter will doubtless be well 
ventilated in a court of law, but whatever the decision, 
it would appear by Mr. Hale’s own statement, that the 
object of the Review's attacks has been attaincd—they 
have ruined his* business and his character. ‘lho 
Review does not affect any very high moral mission ; it 
rather has been acting in the interests of “ legitimate "’ 
traders. As long as their attacks were confined to 
Hale's “ bogus” pianos, he made no sign; but he not 
unnaturally objects to being called a coward, a thief, 
and a murderer. It is impossible to predict what views 
an American jury will hold on the matter; or how far 
in their opinion the greater offence of unseasoned wood 
and bad work may include the minor ones of swindling 
and murder: or whether the acts of a public benefactor 
are not to be too closely scrutinized in view of the 
great good accomplished. Nor on the other hand is it 
a matter of absolute certainty that an American jury will 
not look upon Mr. Hale’s alleged delinquencies merely 
as a legitimate exercise of American ‘cuteness, and 
award him his hundred thousand dollars as a poor 
compensation for his unjust and ungenerous treatment 
Anyhow we may expect that justice will be done to all 
parties—according to American notions. 








LYRICAL ELOCUTION. 


Cuaprer III.—Continued. 

The passage beginning on bar 5, page 4, gives us 
another example of stimulus by added speed; the point 
of motion is of course the high E. Note how the flat- 
tened B is echoed in the next bar but one; we will 
colour this by a morsicatura— 


) — = 
e 

From this point we are hastening to the compounded 
point of Motion—power and height—and we strengthen 
this in its approach by the added motion of speed. 
This brings us to the top of page 5. Within the next 
eight bars everything that has been done must be done 
once more, and something else must be done besides. 
Let us look below the surface. Here is the thesis— 
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(bars omitted as we are here treating of Form not o 
Force.) 


And here the antithesis— 
— : 
i f-0—e — Se ene epee eo 
i ee ae eee 











> on 
The second line we must re-write to accommodate it 
to ordinary singing ; the oppure published in the song 
is a quite abominable piece of writing setting at defiance 
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all psychic law, and absolutely murdering the beauty 
of the whole passage. We will arrange this line a little 
more logically. The whole passage is locked in between 
the key-note and one note above its fifth. But we have 
seen that the fifth is the type of perfect balanced con- 
trast. NowI want the reader to note the difference 
between suspended repose and suspended action—de- 
lightful inaction versus delightful action. From the 
first B to the A in bar 8 we get more softness and more 
power than hitherto used; this greater colouring gives 
what people call ‘‘more expression.” We have a point 
of motion in the F; this is a stimulus to the mind in 
relationship to the balancing key of E, and must be 
covered by additional power on the E which follows. 
(See small type.) This latter note being tied carries, 
acording to psychic law, a crescendo. (The inversion 
of this law is found in “lullabies” and such like, and 
finds its completest application in the ‘“‘ Waits.”) As 
one E is tied we will keep symmetry by tying also our 
F preceding, and replace the words for smoothness 
sake thus :— 





=e ee 
novenenaiiggeeeaee —e- late 
Liv - - ing and 

Note here how the progress by means of musical force 
(accent and non-accent) is playing against the progress 
by means of intellectual force (syllables lengthened 
and syllables shortened); it is just like feeling the 
mouths of a pair of thoroughbreds and holding both 
well in hand. The next bar wants a little looking at. 
It is the point of motion physically and intellectually 
in the whole song, beautifully re-echoing the point in 
the first verse on the top of page 8. The point of 
repose to which we are hastening is the final note A. 
But in this bar we find a low F suggesting the still 
lower E, the graduated repose of which cannot be 
covered by its own nature unless we finished on the 
very lowest A, which would be too low for the general 
strains of the song :— 


an 
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e/ 
We will insert between the two last notes a C, and 
sing thus :— 


Seneueeel 
- = = ing sweet 

With this introduced major third about the key-note, we 
have suspended the listener's mind in its speed towards 
repose, like a spider suspended on its thread in mid-air, 
and so the listener deliberately awaits our continuance. 
We breathe here. The next bar we keep the listener 
between two E's, and to keep symmetry to first bar in 
same time we divide our triplets into two and one— 





ROSC,cepegacssscceveegzece sweet Rose, like 





Here a law. Wherever we are coming to a full close 
we want to change our nature from the ideal back to 
the real. ‘To effect this. If we are going on, and 
we split a section by a breath, we always divide the 
section nearer the beginning than the end; if we are 
coming to a close, we always divide the section nearer 
the end than the beginning; this always subject to the 
words permitting. For example: we breath in the 
above bar after the high E, in preference to after D 
(last note but one), but in bar 11, page 5 we breath 
before the low G. These last four bars form the 
summary of the text, music or verbal, and as an 
unconscious discernment of psychic force are simply 
perfect: the whole thing could not be better done, 
Taking the song all in all, with the exception of the 
few blots I have pointed out, and considering it is an 
adaptation, it is, in my opinion, the most exquisitely 
beautiful thing in music I ever met with. I know of 
nothing to equal it for producing the truest and 
accuratest effect with the fewest means. We will finish 
the phrasing, and then'I will point out one of its main 
features. The ornament we have had has been a group 
(pp. 2, 8, 4, 5). We will repeat this group in the last 
bar but one, and add a morsicatura to strengthen the 
point of the note upon which we pause, carrying, of 
course, slowness in increasing degree all through this 
summary. We sing thus :— 





Sweet 

Now turn back. It is noted how light, how airy this 
song appears; in spite of its sombre speed there is felt 
throughout its length a brightness pervading the whole. 
Why is this? It is because—what is termed in Italy— 
the ‘‘ Tessitura ” lies on a major third above the key- 
note. The ‘tessitura” is the aggregate pitch of the 
stream of sound, and this placed a third above the key 
produces the feeling of greatest stability with difference 
yet with likeness; it is like a steady stream of light dif- 
fused at a slight elevation above the horizon. This latter 
is a question of optics, but the metaphor holds. Observe 
the first note strikes the elevation at once, and draws the 
psychic line with absolute precision by repeating itself 
at the termination of both first and second musical 
sentence, while in the second sentence it accelerates its 
power by its nearer proximity to the multiplied likeness 
at the end (last bar, p. 1); and this principle is still 
further brightened up in light by the E in first bar, third 
line. The reader can further follow out the analysis; 
but from what has been said he will see why the C was 
added in second bar, second line, p. 5, and how beat- 
tiful—how extremely beautiful—is the balance of the 
‘‘ tessitura’”’ in the summary at the end. This song is 
the best teaching song extant for simplicity and for 
truth; for purity, for aptness it has never been equalled, 
and will never be surpassed. Yet Spohr was not a ma 
of the first rank, he was at best but a bad second ; ye 
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here we find him unsurpassable, The reason is that 
he heard sound as itis, not as it is fictitiously presented 
by a tempered scale; and that also is the reason why 
he knew how to’ write chromatic progression in har- 
monic flow better than any other writer past or present. 
Cuartes Luny. 





MR. IRVING ON THE DRAMA. 


Mr. Henry Irving’s inaugural address to the members 
of the Perry Barr Institute, on March 6, has excited 
considerable interest. The speech is reported at length 
in the Birmingham Daily Gazette, of which it occupies 
over three columns. We extract a few passages :— 


“ Standing here, as I do, in succession to distinguished men with 
whom it would be arrogance to compare myself, it is natural that 
a feeling of affectionate reverence should come over me for the art 
to which my life has been devoted. To it I owe all. To it, not 
least of all, I owe the honour of speaking to you to-day. It were 
strange if I could forget, or at such moment prefer any other 
theme than the immemorial and perpetual association of the stage 
with the noblest instincts and occupations of the human mind. 
If I talked to you of poetry, must I not remember how to tho 
measure of its lofty music the theatre has in almost all ages 
set the grandest of dramatic conceptions? If I dilated upon 
literature, must I not recall that of all the amusements by which 
men in various states of society have solaced their leisure and 
refreshed their energies, the acting of plays is the one that has 
never yet, even for a day, been divorced from literary taste and 
skill? If I discoursed of patriotism, I could not but reflect 
how grandly the boards have been trod by personifications of 
heroic love of country. There is no subject of human thought 
that by common consent is deemed ennobling that has not ere 
now, and from period to period, been illustrated in the bright 
vesture, and received expression from the glowing language of 
theatrical representation. : R ° ‘ ‘ 

“More or less, and taking one evening with another, you may 
find support for my enthusiastic theory of stage morality and the 
high tone of audiences in most theatres in the country; and if 
you fancy that it is least so in the theatres frequented by the poor, 
you make a great mistake, for in none is the appreciation of good 
moral fare more marked than in these. And surely the least 
consideration of such facts should dispel the idea that stage plays 
require to be jealously regarded as possible foes to public morality. 
In reference to the poorer classes we all lament the wide pre- 
valence of intemperate drinking. Well, is it not an obvious reflec- 
tion that the worst performance seen on any of our stages cannot 
be so bad as drinking for a corresponding time in a gin palace? I 
have pointed this contrast before, and I point it again. The 
drinking we deplore takes place in company—bad company; it is 
enlivened by talk—bad talk. It is relished by obscenity. Where 
drink and low people come together these things must be. The 
worst that can come of stage pandering to the corrupt tastes of 
its basest patrons cannot be anything like this, and, as a rule, the 
stage holds out long against the invitation to pander, and such 
invitations from publicity and decorum that attends the whole 
matter, is neither frequent nor eager. A sort of decency sets in 
upon the coarsest person, even in entering the roughest theatre. 
Ihave sometimes thought that, considering the liability to descend 
and the facility of descent, a special Providence watches over 
the morals and tone of our English stage. 

“There never was a time when the faults of the stage were not 
conspicuous. There never was a time when they were not freely 
admitted by those most concerned for the maintenance of the 
stage at its best. In Shakespeare, whenever the subject of the 
theatre is approached, we receive signs that that great spirit, 
though it had a practical and business-like vein and essayed no 





impossible enterprises, groaned under the necessities, or at least 
the demands of a public which insisted on or at least desired 
frivolities and deformities which jarred upon the poet-manager’s 
feelings. He was probably smarting under the perverted taste of 
his public when he made Trinculo say :—‘ A strange fish! Were 
I in England now (as once I was) and had but this fish painted, 
not a holiday fool there but would give a piece of silver; there. 
would the monster make a man; any strange beast there makes a 
man; when they will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, they 
will lay out ten to see a dead Indian.’ As we descend the course 
of time, we find that each generation looked back to a supposed 
previous period when taste ranged higher, and when the inferior 
and offensive peculiarities of the existing stage were unknown. 

‘*Lord Byron’s Werner was impersonated by a tragedian— 
Macready—an actor I never had the good fortune to see, but who 
was not, I believe and am told, unworthy of the best days of the 
stage, though pursued during a part of his career by shafts of 
malignity which fastened on the original genius which was his 
glory. And the world remembers Bulwer’s ‘ Richeliew’ and 
‘ Money,’ and Knowles’s ‘ Virginius,’ and Milman’s ‘ Fazio,’ and 
Talfourd’s ‘Zon,’ and a host of other fine plays, among the sub- 
sequent fruits of a tree which Lord Byron had considered dead. 
The truth is that the immortal part of the stage is its nobler part. 
Ignoble accidents and interludes come and go, but this lasts on 
for ever. It lives like the human soul in the body of humanity— 
associated with much that is inferior, and hampered by many 
hindrances—but it never sinks into nothingness, and never fails 
to find new and noble work in creations of permanent and memor- 
able excellence. We must all admit, however, that the back- 
slidings of the stage are often gross. Heaven forbid that I should 
seem to cover, even with a counterpane of courtesy, exhibitions of 
deliberate immorality. It is, unhapily, too true, that in aiming 
at the tastes of those lovers of pleasure with whom unhappily the 
stage has too long and too freely associated, theatrical managers 
have now and then been tempted to offer to vulgar delectation 
petformances which, with the utmost charity, cannot be regarded 
as innocent in intention. Sometimes their bad attraction has 
consisted in a reckless and deliberate disregard for the decencies 
of costume. This is a matter about which it is easy to be prudish, 
and about which it is difficult to lay down rules. There is 
nothing in all nature purer than a Rosalind or an Imogen, and, 
if rightly treated, these characters are all the more striking from 
their appearance in male attire ; but the slightest departure from 
the most modest taste, the faintest shade of meretricious, not to 
say indecorous, dressing is fatal. And what is ruinous in such 
parts as these is in its degree obnoxious and damaging in all stage 
representations whatever. 

‘‘ But this is not all. There is a danger of producing plays the 
whole structure of which is impregnated with moral unhealthi- 
ness. It would be taken very ill if I were to particularise; I can 
only speak in more or less general terms. But itis to be feared 
that in endeavouring to obtain from the great storehouse of French 
invention attractive adaptations to suit certain tastes in the present 
day, there has been sometimes a lamentable indifference as to the 
moral quality of the imported wares. They have been glossed 
over and refined by the grace of those who act in them. They 
have been coarsened by the comparatively rough and broad 
handling of the English stage. But the essential characteristics 
of these pieces is that they make a mock of domestic purity, 
They efface from the minds of spectators the line which, according 
to old English ideas, distinguish a foul from a fair life. They 
inoculate the feminine mind with rakishness. They establish 
usages of confidence and familiarity as to certain deplorable 
incidents of civilisation and society which between good men 
and chaste women are best avoided. And they cover so absolutely 
with gay ridicule the common-places of profligacy, that they become 
part and parcel of the freemasonry of that decent society in which 
they should never be heard. What a contrast is presented by 
such a career as that of a venerated member of our profession— 
Mr. Phelps. Having devoted himself to his art with all the ardour 
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of enthusiasm, aided by the practical sagacity of a shrewd man 
of business—Mr. Greenwood—it was his deliberate ambition and 
enterprise to establish the legimate drama in a centre where 
it had never been known. The short-sighted protectionist 
notions of art which existed till within a comparatively few 
years ago prevented the representation of a worthy order of 
dramatic pieces—prevented the establishment of proper theatres 
except under monopoly patents—and the suburbs of London were 
condemned to stinted and unwholesome entertainments. Almost 
as soon as the restriction was withdrawn, Mr. Phelps undertook 
to create a classic theatre at Sadler's Wells, where previously 
there had been nothing but clowning and spectacle. He found 
the place in a barbarous condition to which such a training of 
taste might naturally lead. But he stuck to his text, and that 
text was for the most part the text of Shakespeare. He found some 
of the best of our actors willing to aid him. He trained others. 
He did not suffer the roughness of his audience to tempt him into 
mean or slip-shod production. He tried upon them the effect of 
fine scenery, picturesque decorations, grand effects, but all sub- 
ordinated loyally to noble acting, to just elocution, to original and 
powerful conceptions and interpretations of the greatest works. 
You may know how surely and, comparatively speaking, how 
rapidly he triumphed—how scarcely a great play of Shakespeare, or: 
indeed, any great author was omitted from his unprecedented list 
of classical revivals—how that same gallery which at first roared 
itself hoarse while the play went on in dumb-show became hushed 
in rapt admiration, how between the acts the theatre became one 
humming esthetic debating party, in which points of acting and 
interpretation were debated with the keenest interest, how its 
fame spread on the wings of the press throughout the whole world 
of English speech, and how in fact it became by force of mere 
popular success a classical national theatre more truly than any 
that was ever established by means of Royal patronage or Imperia] 
subventions. Mr. Phelps has much to be proud of in the artistic 
creations of his histrionic power, and scarcely less in this great 
historic encouragement secured for ever by his faith and patience 
to all who labour in the same cause. If you will uphold the stage 
honestly, frankly, and with wise discrimination, the stage will 
uphold in future, as it has in the past, the literature, the manners, 
the morals, and the fame of our country. But is it not somewhat 
strange, I ask you—is there not a painful and irritating irony 
in it—-that three hundred years and more after the birth of the man 
Shakespeare—the dramatist and actor who has probably added 
more lustre than any other to the name of Englishman—who has 
80 enriched his native language that we go to his mines of imagery 
and illustration even for our current phraseology—is it not 
strange, I ask you, that here in this county of Warwickshire, the 
place of his birth, and standing on this ground which perhaps he 
often trod, we should be at this time of day pleading before his 
countrymen the cause of the stage that he so loved, and of the 
actors who are his brethren? There must be scmething wrong as 
there is something pregnant and lacerating in prejudices which 
have thus partly divorced the conscience of England from its 
noblest pride, and stamped with reproach, or at least depreciation, 
some of the brightest incidents of her history.” 











Mr. Crurksuanx’s WiLu.—Letters of administration of the will 
of Mr. George Cruikshank have been taken out by his widow, Mrs. 
Eliza Cruikshank. It is dated Feb. 28, 1876. He bequeaths a 
pecuniary legacy to his widow, and also all his plate, china, and 
other household effects, and books, pictures, prints, and engravings 
to the value of £100, and any one of his pictures, prints, drawings, 
engravings, and etchings, except ‘‘ The Worship of Bacchus.” He 
directs ‘‘ The Worship of Bacchus” and all the rest of his pictures, 
&c., to be sold, and the proceeds, after payment of his debts, to be 
invested in fully paid-up shares of the Temperance Land and 
Building Society, and to be held upon certain trusts for the benefit 


of several persons in whom he was interested.—Illustrated London 
News. 





AMERICAN ORGANISTS, 


(By One of Themselves.) 


The ‘“ Philharmonic Journal’ and Orpheonist"’ for 
March is entertaining as ever, in jts treatment of 
sundry musical subjects. Mr. Jerome Hopkins devotes 
two columns to the shortcomings of organists, and 
heads his paper, “‘ What most organists do not know.” 
It is pleasant to feel that England is much better off 
in this respect than New York, and that our organists 
are all that can be desired. Hear, then, what the 
writer says of his native talent :— 


‘Most organists of our acquaintance are beautifully 
ignorant of— 

I. The Organ. 

II. Of the Church Service, proprieties and tra- 
ditions. 

III. Of Voices in general, and the proper voices for 
church in particular. 

First, as to the organ. They don’t know the charac- 
teristics of the 2-foot, 4-foot, 8-foot, and 16-foot registers, 

They don’t know the attributes of the reed pipes, 
and when the clarinet, clarion or trumpet should be 
used, and when suppressed. 

They often touch the pedals as if they were hot, 
instead of keeping them down during the full length of 
the note. 

They don't know when a light and when a heavy 
pedal should be used, nor at what times the quality of 
pedal tone should be that of the gamba (8-foot) or 
bourdon (16-foot), nor can they perceive the great 
impropriety of using a 16-foot tone pedal without 
couplers, when the manuals are using delicate registers. 

They don’t know the proper use of the swell-pedal, 
but keep see-sawing it ad libitum, without the slightest 
regard to the sense of musical phrases. 

They abuse the abomination called the “ tremulant,” 
until half the service is sometimes converted into a 
causeless and irrational sort of semi-asthmatic whimper 
without rhyme or reason. 

They wear out arpeggios, and neglect full chords, 
using but two or three fingers, when God gave them 
ten. 

They often play a melody on one manual, and the 
accompaniment on another, registered so loud as quite 
to drown the melody.”’ 


[We omit four or five paragraphs here where the 
figures of speech are both frequent and forcible.] 


ne 


“Most organists do not know when to accompany, 


and how to do it. When to play an obbligato, and on 
what register. What kind of a register to select for 
the soprano voice, and which for the alto, tenor, and 
basso. What kind of a phrase is consonant witha 
florid obbligato, and what kind demands a simple one. 
When the pedal is to play the obbligato, and when the 
manual is, and if the former} then what coupler to 
use. 

All these points, and twexty more, might be given as 
a terra incognita to most oryanists. 

But the most frequent abuse of an organ is the use 
of the reeds at inappropriate times. The twangy, 
snarly, brassy rattle of the reed-stops in ‘most organs 
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is a positive crime under some organists’ fingers, and 
there ought to be a city ordinance against it.” 


‘Secondly, of the Church Service. Organists are 
delightfully ignorant of the Church Service, its meaning, 
its object, its structure, its history, and above all the 
glorious crescendo of intensity and fervour which makes 
it one of the grandest imaginable of all poems.” 


“Thirdly, Boy Choirs. How many organists are 
there that know anything more about choir-boys than 
that they regularly need their ears pulled and pinched 
every morning before breakfast? And yet hardly a 
‘grinder’ but will assure you that ‘O yes, he knows all 
about them.’ 

To select, train, teach, kick, cuff, pinch, knock, allure, 
reward, frighten, hit, slap, tip, hair-pull, smack, spank, 
retain and enamour choir-boys with their Art, is one of 
the most difficult of all tasks, and that is: the reason 


there are so few choir-boys fit to be heard outside of 
Bedlam.” 


“The most satisfactory and artistic, the least trouble- 
some, most reliable, and delicate-toned choir is un- 
doubtedly the Quartet. But oh! the numberless 
wretched quartet choirs in this big city! 

If the individual voices are good, the ensemble is 
usually bad. If the ensemble is good, there is usually 
but one good solo vaice in the lot, and of it the other 
three are perpetually jealous. 

If the quartet is really good, the organist generally 
spoils everything by his stupid playing. 

If the organist plays well, ten to half-a-one he knows 
nothing about voices, and selects the least interesting, 
most angular and didactic music he can find.” 


“ A hundred other things are most organists ignorant 
of, when they should know all about them. But what 
is the use of our preaching to them ?” 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Illustrious Irishwomen : Being Memoirs of some of the 
most Noted Irishwomen from the Earliest Ages to 
the Present Century. By E. Owens Bracksurne. 
Vol. I. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1877. 


The half-contemptuous phrase applied to the Emerald 
Isle of being ‘the Cinderella of the Empire,” which 
Mr. Blackburne considers appropriate on account of her 
beauty and her obscurity, can only refer to the soil and 
not to her inhabitants. Irishmen and Irishwomen are 
sufficiently demonstrative both at home and abroad: 
and as Nature has never been niggard of physical and 
intellectual gifts to the Irish race, it is impossible that 
there can be lack of interest in the lives of eminent 
persons of either sex. It is the first time, according to 
Mr. Blackburne, that a work has been attempted, deal- 
ing solely with memoirs of Irishwomen: it is probably 
the precursor of many more, for the few biographical 
sketches which Mr. Blackburne has given, cannot be 
deemed anything but a small instalment of the wealth 
at command. 

Distinguished Irishwomen were not plentiful in the 





* Karly Irish period,” which forms one of the three 
divisions of Mr. Blackburne’s first volume. He selects 
but five for notice, of whom two only have historical 
interest—Dearbhforguill, or Dervorgil, Princess of 
Breffny, the Helen of lreland, whose faithlessness was 
the cause of the conquest of Ireland by the English, 
and Eva, Princess of Leinster, daughter of Dermot, the 
King of Leinster, who gave her in marriage to Strong- 
bow after he had aided him to recover his kingdom. 
Her present Majesty, Queen Victoria, is a descendant 
of the Earl of Pembroke and his wife Eva. 

In the medieval period but six names occur: but 
they are those of no ordinary individuals. Margaret 
O’Carroll—*‘ the best woman of her time”—is the 
first on the list. She was an amiable and high- 
spirited gentlewoman, and much in advance of her 
age. Next follows the old Countess of Desmond, who 
lived a hundred and forty years, in each of which she 
encountered troubles and vicissitudes sufficient for an 
ordinary life. She was born and married in the reign 
of Edward IV., and died in the second year of James I. 
We need not linger on this wonderful life. There is 
not much to be learned concerning the Fair Geraldine 
beyond the Earl of Surrey’s sonnet—(it is doubtful 
which of two sisters it was addressed to)—her marriage 
at sixteen to Sir Anthony Brown, and subsequently to 
the Earl of Lincoln: the effigies of the Earl and 
Countess are in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. The 
next name is that of Grainne O’Mailly—or Grace 
O’Mally, a very Sea-Queen, or a she-pirate, according 
to one’s point of view. She was a young lady not to 
be trifled with—witness the following from a MS. in 
the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin :— 

‘‘ She was a great pirate and plunderer from her youth. It is 
Transcended to us by Tradition that the very Day she was brought 
to bed of her first Child that a Turkish Corsair attacked her ships, 
and that they were Getting the Better of her Men she got up put 
the Quilt about her and a string about her neck took two Blunder 
Bushes in her hands came on Deck began damming and Capering 
about her monstrous size and odd figure surprised the Turks their 
officers gathered together talking of her this was what she wanted 


stretched both her hands fired the two Blunder Bushes at them 
and Destroyed the officers.” 


The next is Lettice, Baroness Ophaly, one of the 
Geraldines, who is famous for her defence of the Castle 
of Geashill against the rebels in 1641. The last of the 
medieval examples is ‘‘La Belle Hamilton,” the 
Countess of Grammont—one of the most beautiful 
women of her time, and—a great marvel in that age — 
as pure as she was beautiful. 

The author thinks he has kept us long enough in the 
clouds, and he descends into common life, Part III. of 
this first volume being devoted to famous actresses. 
Of these Margaret (‘‘ Peg”) Woffington is the first ; 
and her literal “extraction” is thus narrated. A 
French dancer had been giving entertainments in 
Dublin at first with success, but novelty was desirable, 
and— 

“Madame Violante cast about in her mind for + 3 fresh 
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species of entertainment. She had often been struck with the 
sprightliness, beauty, and grace of the Irish children, and it 
occurred to her that a play, in which children should alone be the 
performers, could not fail to be attractive from the very originality 
of the idea. 

“Madame Violante was ambitious in her selection of a piece. 
* The Beggar's Opera’ was then in the full swing of its popularity. 
Polly Peachum and Captain Macheath had become household 
words, and the enterprising Frenchwoman, having trained a 
number of children, brought out this first of the comic operas in 
a booth erected on the waste ground at the back of the Fownes’ 
Street house. Little Peggy Woffington, not then quite ten years 
old, played the chief female part; and from the Polly Peachum of 
the booth in Fownes Street, sprung the beautiful, witty, and 
captivating actress, who bewitched Garrick and Sheridan; foiled 
the sarcastic Quin with his own weapons; scolded and swore at 
both pit and gallery when they did not please her; and who sat 
down and cried because she had not as fine a dress as Mrs. 
Bellamy’s.” 


Having rapidly attained distinction in Ireland, she 
came to London, and with some difficulty obtained an 
interview with Rich, the manager of Covent Garden 
Theatre. 


**She found Rich lolling on a sofa, with a play-book in one 
hand and a china cup in the other, from which he sipped his tea. 
Around and about him were seven-and-twenty cats, of different 
sizes, at play—toms and tabbies, brindles and tortoise-shells, 
white, black, and red; some staring and solemnly winking at him, 
some eating the toast out of his mouth, some licking milk from a 
saucer, some frisking, others demurely seated on the floor, and 
others perched on his shoulders, arms, knees, and even on his 
head. A grimalkin instead of a laurel-wreath formed a more 
suitable crown for the genius of pantomime.” 


Her career in London was most successful, but she 
had many discomforts and many enemies. Her own 
hot temper did not tend to make matters smoother, 
and scenes akin to the following were not of unfrequent 
occurrence : 


‘Upon the revival of Lee’s tragedy of ‘ Alexander,’ Mrs. 
Bellamy had ordered two new dresses from Paris, in which to 
appear as The Persian Princess. Rich, the manager, heard of 
this, and as Mrs. Woffington was notorious for the carelessness of 
her dress, he purchased for her a suit of the Princess Dowager of 
Wales, to be worn by the actress in the character of Roxana. 
Mrs. Woffington knew nothing of Mrs. Bellamy’s new Paris 
dress, and was secretly delighting in the opportunity of appearing 
s0 magnificently attired before her rival. Her rage and dis- 
appointment knew no bounds when they met in the green-room, 
and she beheld Mrs. Bellamy appear in all the grandeur of her 
new Parisian robes. .... 

“A quarrel ensued, in which Mrs. Woffington had the best of 
it for the time being; but the next night Mrs. Bellamy made her 
appearance in the other new gown. ‘This so incensed the hot- 
tempered Peggy that she drove her rival off the stage, and gave 
her the coup de grace almost behind the scenes. The audience— 
who knew pretty well the terms upon which they were on—were 
alternately convulsed with laughter or testified their displeasure 
by calls for Mrs. Bellamy. ‘ Being now ready to burst with the 
contending passions which agitated her bosom, she told me it was 
well for me that I had a Minister* to supply my extravagance 
with jewels and such paraphernalia. Struck with so unmerited 
and cruel a reproach, my asperity became more predominant than 
my yood-nature, and I replied I was sorry that even half the town 
could not furnish a supply equal to the Minister she so illiberally 


* Mr, Fox, 








hinted at. Finding I had got myself into a disagreeable predica- 
ment,’ continues Mrs. Bellamy, ‘ and recollecting the well-known 
distich, that 

He who fights, and runs away, 

May live to fight another day, 


I made as quick an exit as possible, notwithstanding I wore the 
regalia of a queen. But I was obliged in some measure to the 
Comte for my safety, as his Excellency covered my retreat, and 
stopped my enraged rival’s pursuit. I should otherwise haye 
stood a chance of appearing in the next scene with black eyes 
instead of the blue ones which Nature had given me.’ ” 


We think the memoir of Mrs. Woffington the best in 
the volume. Hers was a most romantic and chequered 
career, full of excitement with little happiness ; its end 
was most touching. She died at Teddington on March 
28, 1760, aged thirty-nine years, and was buried in the 
parish church. A tablet on the wall erected to her 
memory still remains. 

Peg Woflington’s rival, Mrs. George Anne Bellamy, 
a natural daughter of Lord Tyrawley, is the subject of 
the next sketch. Hers was indeed a strange and 
eventful life; and it is well told, and gives a curious 
picture of manners in the theatrical circles of Dublin 
and London. For this we must refer to the work. 
She died in great distress, and her place of burial is 
unknown, as well as who paid for her funeral. 

Equally interesting is the memoir of “ Perdita” 
Robinson—for whom one can feel nought but pity, 
combined with intense disgust at the conduct of the 
Prince whose very touch was defilement. This last of 


Garrick’s famous pupils died at Englefield Green, and 
was buried in Old Windsor Churchyard. 

We can but briefly allude to another connexion of 
Royalty, Mrs. Jordan, who was cast off by the Duke 
of Clarence (afterwards William IV.), after an _har- 
monious union of twenty-one years, during which she 
most faithfully discharged the duties of a wife, and was 


an excellent mother to his ten children. 
deserted she was not left uncared for: 


Though 


‘From a pecuniary point of view, Mrs. Jordan’s future was 
well provided for. She was to receive, for the maintenance of 
the Duke’s four daughters, and a house and carriage for their use, 
£2100; for her own use, £1500 per annum; and, to enable her to 
make provision for her married daughters, the children of her 
former connexion with Mr. Ford, £800 per annum, making 
altogether £4400. It was also stipulated that in the event of Mrs. 
Jordan’s returning to her former profession, the Duke's four 
daughters were to be removed from her guardianship, and their 
allowance to revert to their father.. This arrangement was put in 
force a few months later, when Mrs. Jordan returned to the stage. 
The mental suffering she endured rendered it indispensable that 
she should keep her brain well occupied. But grief had so altered 
the once brilliant actress, that she met with but little success in 
the arena of her former triumphs.” 


Her career was now downward, and she died in very 
straitened circumstances in a poor lodging-house at St. 
Cloud, in the summer of 1816. 

We pass over the lives of Kitty Clive, who after 
forty-one years on the stage, lived for sixteen more in 
retirement, with a free house, plenty of money, and 
plenty of friends; of Elizabeth Farren, afterwards 
Countess of Derby, a position she enjoyed for over 
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thirty years; of Mrs. Maria Pope (Miss Campion), who 
died suddenly at the age of twenty-eight, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey; and of ‘the great” Miss 
O'Neill, one of our finest tragic actresses, who married 
and retired in 1819, and died Lady Wrixon Beecher 
only in 1872. We are thus brought down to our own 
time,-and we may be excused for lingering over the last 
name in the volume—that of Catherine Hayes, the 
possessor of rare histrionic talent and marvellous vocal 
gifts. These were equalled by her industry and appli- 
cation, and the result was one of the most brilliant 
careers on record. After a series of successes on the 
Continent and in London, she returned to Dublin, and 


at the Theatre Royal was thus brought into contact 
with our great, tenor :— 


“ The opera was ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,” the Edgardo of the 
evening being Signor Pagliere, an unknown performer. His 
ludicrous inefficiency elicited shouts of laughter, with a variety of 
ingenious mimicries from the wags among the audience—the 
manifestations of disapprobation for him being blended with loud 
applause for the frightened débutante. In the midst of this uproar 
and noise, 2 more glaring breakdown than before on Edgardo's 
part was followed by a hurricane of ‘ cat-calls,’ Miss Hayes, with 
wonderful self-possession, curtsied to that unfortunate gentleman, 
and left the stage. 

“ The curtain was then rung down, and an indescribable scene 
of tumultuous excitement followed; cheers, groans, laughter, 
hisses, forming a very Babel of discord. Mr. Sims Reeves—who, 
with Mr. Whitworth, Miss Lucombe, and an English Opera Com- 
pany, had terminated an engagement the day of Miss Hayes’s 
coming—occupied a private box, and sat during all this turmoil 
full in view of the audience. He was quickly recognised, and 
shouts of ‘ Reeves! Reeves!’ rose from nearly every part of the 
house. The lessee, Mr. Calcraft, on this came forward, and 
intimated that ‘he had then no control over Mr. Reeves, whose 
engagement had terminated, and who, on being asked to sing on 
this emergency, had positively declined.’ Mr. Reeves instantly 
sprang to his feet, leaned out of the box, and on obtaining a partial 
silence, said, in no very temperate tones: ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 
I will sing to oblige you, but not to oblige Mr. Caleraft.’ On 
which the lessee, in the blandest tones, concluded the first act of 
unpleasantness in these words: ‘I am not angry,I assure you, 
that Mr. Reeves has declined to sing to oblige me; but Iam 
gratified to find that he has consented to do so to please the 
audience, and doubly gratified because, under the untoward cir- 
cumstances, he will support your gifted and distinguished young 
countrywoman.’ 

“ After the necessary delay of dressing, &c., the curtain again 
rose, and the ope:a proceeded, Mr. Reeves performing Edgar 
better than on any former occasion in this city, and Miss Hayes 
nerving herself so fully for her task that no trace of tremulousness, 
no shadow of the agitating scene through which she had passed 
marred the beauty of her singing and acting. At the termination 
of each act they were both called before the curtain, and when the 
opera concluded their presence was again and again demanded, 
amid the most furious waving, not only of hats and handkerchiefs 
but of canes and um brellas. The curtainhavinfinaliy descended, 
the lessee came forward, Mr. Reeves also appearing at the wing 
and still in the costume of Edgardo.” 


The above is very characteristic of all the parties con- 
cerned, 

Another extract concerning Miss Hayes’s wonderful 
tour must conclude our present notice : 


“ December, 1851, she was at Philadelphia; she arrived at San 
Francisco, November, 1852, and was singing in California in 1853, 
Her success in this region was marvellous; fabulous sums were 





paid for the choice of seats, and one ticket sold for 1150 dollars. 
She then departed for South America, and after visiting the 
principal cities, embarked for the Gold Fields of Australia. She 
gave concerts in the Sandwich Islands, and arrived in Sydney, 
January, 1854. From Sydney she went to Melbourne and Adelaide. 
At Melbourne she became such a favourite that when she 
announced her departure a petition most numerously signed was 
presented to her, begging her to continue her performances for 
some time. From Adelaide she went to India, giving concerts in 
Calcutta and Singapore. March, 1855, she gave, in aid of the 
Patriotic Fund, a concert which realised upwards of £200. She 
then went to Batavia, and in the capital of Java she created an 
immense sensation. From thence she turned her steps to Port 
Phillip, revisited Melbourne and Sydney, appeared at the Bendigo 
Goldfields, and sang at Hobart Town and Launceston. She then 
re-embarked for England in the Royal Charter, arriving at Liver- 
pool, August, 1856, after an absence from England of five years.” 

She married Mr. Evory Bushnell the manager of her 
tour, continuing to play and sing under her maiden 
name, but her husband’s health was not good, and he 
shortly died at Biarritz. She returned to England, 
but did not long survive him; her health had been 
injured by too great fatigue. On Aug. 11, 1861, she 
quietly died at Sydenham, in the height of her fame, 
at the early age of thirty-three. 

We have said enough, we hope, to induce some of 
our readers to turn to Mr. Blackburne’s book: it is very 
entertaining and generally trustworthy, though there 
are blemishes here and there; some of the dates, for 
instance, are irreconcilable, as when Mrs. Clive is said 
to be in her seventy-fifth year in 1785, and the next 
page chronicles her death in the same year aged 
seventy-two. But thanks are rather due for what has 
been done, and the author may regard with pride the 
records of his gifted countrywomen—the result of the 
‘‘ silent patriotism of his life.” 

We hope on a future occasion to notice the second 
volume. 








THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


We gave in our last the program of the second 
Concert of the season, on Feb. 28. The only alterations 
in the evening’s performance were the transposition of 
the two songs, and the omission of the Concertino for 
violoncello, the composition of Signor Piatti, which he 
was announced to play. The concert was long enough 
without it, being extended by an unusually long 
“wait ” between the parts ; the audience—of course out 
of feeling for the band—giving some noisy hints 
of impatience, Mdme. Wynne made her two songs as 
interesting as was possible in such a program : she was 
much applauded after each. Schumann’s magnificent 
‘Overture’ Op. 52, was exceedingly well played, and 
was evidently much enjoyed by the audience, each of 
whom, perhaps, took a different view of the intention 
of the brilliant and fanciful passages with which the 
composition abounds. Professor Macfarren’s annota- 
tions—as able and as fanciful as their subject—may 
either aid the comprehension or distract the attention ; 
their perusal would be more advisable either before or 
after the performance. The Society deserve great 
credit for the production of Bennett's Concerto, a work 
which grows on every hearing, and which will hold its 
own in the presence of the finest works of the — 
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masters. Forty years have elapsed since this Concerto 
was composed, Bennett being then twenty-two years 
old. Itis dated January 17, 1838. Its first public 
performance was by the author, at the Philharmonic 
concert of June 18, 1838, who thrice subsequently 
played it before this Society. He played it also at the 
same concert in Leipzig at which Mendelssohn's Scotch 
Symphony was first played, March 3, 1842. The 
Concerto has also been executed at the Philharmonic, 
by Mr. W. G. Cusins, and three times by Mdme. A. 
Goddard, previous to the present occasion. It is 
impossible to speak too highly of this lady’ interpreta- 
tion: not a point was missed, and she kept the audience 
enwrapped from first to last. At the conclusion, enthu- 
siastic applause and recalls testified to the effect 
produced. ‘The two overtures—wide as the poles 
asunder in style and treatment—were executed to per- 
fection: a few of the ultra-classicalists leaving before 
the Guillawne Tell. We need say little of the execution 
of the glorious No. 7—the symphony in A. We never 
heard the marvellous Scherzo better played—indeed 
the entire work went splendidly, every familiar point 
being brought out with the greatest point and freshness. 
It was quite appreciated by the audience. The room 
was fairly filled, but not crowded. 

The third Concert of the season took place on March 
14, with the following program :— 
Symphony, LetterQ .. us os 
Recit. ed Aria, ‘‘O yoi, dell’ Erebo” 

Resurrezione)—Mr, Santley 
Concerto in A minor ae = el 
Pianoforte, Horr Ignaz Briill. 
Overture, ‘*‘ Huryanthe”.. 0 ee na 
Italian Symphony.. + ae sk ie 
Aria, ‘Agitato da smania funesta” (I 
Fuorusciti)—Mr. Santley .. 
Overture, ‘* Don Quixote” 


Haydn. 


(La 


Handel. 
Schumann. 


Weber. 
Mendelssohn. 


Paer. 
ve .. G, A. Macfarren. 
Haydn's “ Oxford” symphony—produced at the time 
when he took his degree of Mus. Doc.—(the exercise for 
which was an elaborate canon)—is one of the most 
beautiful he wrote, and he may be said to have created 
and exhausted this style of symphonic writing. From 
beginning to end it was splendidly played, and the last 
movement was encored and repeated. Schumann’s 
Concerto received a careful and correct rendering ; but 
the player was cold and gave no evidence of enthusiasm ; 
as may be expected the audience were cold also, though 
Herr Brull was much applauded at the end and recalled. 
Weber's glorious overture—one of the brightest and 
most beautiful extant—produced its full effect; the 
exquisite Largo passage for the muted strings, and the 
pianissimo lead for the basses—each producing their full 
mysterious effect, and leading to one of the most 
effective climaxes known. The end of the overture 
was the signal for enthusiastic applause. The Italian 
Symphony as a matter of course went well, and its 
various beauties were adequately developed by the 
executants; the result, however, proved once more that 
Mendelssohn is not Beethoven, and that the latter 
composer—if not unapproachable, has not been over- 
taken in the highest form of orchestral composition. 
And yet it is impossible to conceive a greater wealth of 
melody, or more artistic treatment in design and 
development and detail, than is found in every move- 
ment of the Italian Symphony. The songs allotted to 
Mr. Santley evoked much applause for their excellent 
rendering, as well as for their intrinsic merits, and the 
favourite singer was unanimously recalled. After these 
the audience became restless, and no just appreciation 





could be formed of Professor Macfarren’s overture by 
those who heard it for the first time. It is over thirty 
years since it was first heard with the opera at Drury 
Lane Theatre, and it deserves more attention than any 
one can give as the audience are being played out. 

The fourth Concert of the season took place on March 
28, with the following program :— 


Overture, ‘* Tempest” oe oe oe 
Aria, ‘‘ Schweigt. gliihenden Sehnens”’ 
(‘* Euryanthe ’’)—Herr Henschel 
Concerto for Violin—Senor Sarasate ‘ 
Aria, ‘‘ Yet will I not rest’ (‘* Paradise and 
Peri” )—Malle. Thekla Friedliinder ... 
Overture, ‘*‘ Der Freischutz ” 
Sinfonia Eroica we: ago 
+ as octurne in at 
Solos for Violin | Spanish Dance .. ea 
Song, ‘‘ Dei beiden Grenadiere ” (arrange 
for orchestra by G. Henschel)—Herr 
Henschel oa we 2 bs 
Huldigungs Marsch 


Sir Julius Benedict, 


Weber. 
Mendelssohn. 


Schumann. 
Weber. 
Beethoven. 
Chopin Sarasate. 
Sarasate. 


Schumann. 
Wagner. 


There is little room for comment or criticism on the 
above. Benedict's lovely overture—in which brilliant 
fancy is restrained by refined taste—put the audience 
in a good temper, and made them inclined to look 
favourably on what came after. Though not equal to 
some previous interpreters, Signor Sarasate acquitted 
himself well in Mendelssohn’s concerto, and his two short 
pieces were much applauded. The songs were sung in 
excellent style. The glorious “ Kroica” symphony left 
little to be desired in the way of careful and vigorous ex- 
ecution: the funeral march went magnificently. Wag- 
ner’s March suffered as usual from being the last piece. 








SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. - 


The performance of Dr. Crotch’s oratorio, “ Pales- 
tine,’ was most creditable to the Society : no pains had 
been spared to do justice to its beautiful melodies and 
skilful counterpoint, and the audience showed them- 
selves appreciative in a degree of the merits of the work 
itself as well as of the rendering. Whether its success 
in all respects has been such as to warrant the Society's 
efforts in favour of English music, we know not but 
they deserve public gratitude at least for their endeavour. 

On March 29, as we go to press, the Society perform 
Professor Macfarren’s *‘ John the Baptist,’ with Mdmes. 
Sherrington and Patey, and Messrs. Lloyd and Santley 
in the chief parts. ‘There can be no complaint of the 
neglect of native talent in their programs: we wish 
there was more encouragement both from the crities 
and the public. On April 5 the “Creation” will be 
given, and on the 12th the Easter performance of tle 
‘© Messiah.” 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


On Saturday evening, March 16, the following musi¢ 
was performed by the students :—Trio, ‘ Daughter of 
a wond'rous race,” ‘‘ Undine’’ (Benedict)—Miss Ambler, 
Messrs. Leigh and Leader; Presto, from Sonata, No. 
6 (Haydn)—Miss Kate Tozer; Song, “ The Better 
Land” (F. H. Cowen)—(accompanist, Miss Alice 
Fisher)—Miss Florence Holmes; Allegro con Brio, 
from Sonata in C, Op. 53, pianoforte (Beethoven)— 
Miss Stanbrook ; Cantata, ‘‘ Alexis” (Pepusch)—Miss 
Amy Gill; Sonata, in G minor, organ (Merkel)—M. 
G. F. Smith; Recitation, from ‘ The Hunchlack'— 
Miss Elliott and Miss Chandler ; Romance (Sainton) 
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and Fileuse (Jules Lasserre), violin—Miss Ada Brand : 
Duet, ‘La ci darem’’—Miss Hogg and Mr. Jarrett ; 
Allegro, Adagio, Menuetto, and Trio, from Sonata, in 
C, Op. 24, pianoforte (Weber)—Mrs. Clarke; Duet 
(MS.), ‘Hear, O Lord,” from Anthem, “The Lord is 
my light” (Alice Borton, student)—Misses Leonora 
Braham and Orridge ; Concertino, in C minor and E 
flat, clarinet (Weber)—Miss Frances Thomas; Songs, 
“Oh! my love,” and “ Were I a bird of air” (Hiller) 
—Miss Hancock; Caprice, in A minor, Op. 88, No. 1, 
pianoforte (Mendelssohn)—Miss Rose Evans. 





ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


Mr. Carter gave a performance of Barnett’s ‘* Ancient 
Mariner,” and Randegger’s ‘‘ Fridolin,” on March 27. 
Mdme. Nouver, Miss Robertson, Miss Cummings, Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, Mr Barton MecGuckin, Mr. Thurley 
Beale, and Mr. Wadmore, were the vocalists. 

The Albert Hall Choral Society performed Haydn's 
“ Creation” on Mar. 21, the singers announced being 
Mdme. Sherrington, Mr. Lloyd, and Herr Henschel, 
the soprano part being taken, however, by Miss A. 
Williams. Herr Henschel has a great deal to do before 
he will satisfy an English audience in oratorio; he 
might strive to improve his pronunciation of the 
English language, or in the present case he might have 
used German words. The choruses went fairly well, 
but more discipline is requisite in this society, if 
anything like accurate execution is to be attained. 
Dr. Stainer was at the organ. 

A concert is to be given here on May Ist, under the 
patronage of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
for the benefit of the orphan children of the late 
Superintendent Mott. Mr. Sims Reeves and many 
other eminent artists have promised their valuable 
assistance. ; 








CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 
At the fifteenth concert a symphony by Goldmark, 


“A Country Wedding,” was produced. It is not a 
symphony on the familiar model, but an orchestral 
fantasia. It is divided into five sections, the first of 
which is a wedding march with variations, the second 
a ‘ Bridal Sun,” the third a serenade, the fourth a 
reflective movement, ‘‘In the Garden,” which we are 
led to believe ‘suggests an intimate conversation of 
the bride and bridegroom, and of other lovers who may 
be presumed to be about shortly to follow the example ;”’ 
and the finale is a dance, of what particular kind is not 
specified. The author exhibits a fair amount of inven- 
tion, and writes well for the orchestra. Herr Joachim’s 
performance of Spohr’s concerto for violin in A minor, 
in Modo di Scena Cantante, and the prelude and fugue 
from Bach’s first sonata for violin unaccompanied, 
was masterly in the extreme. The vocalists were 
Miss Merivale and Mr. Edward Lloyd. Beethoven's 
“ Coriolan”’ and Mendelssohn's ‘ Fingal’s Cave” over- 
tures respectively opened and ended the concert. Both 
works were capitally played. 

On March 9 the ballet music in Verdi’s opera 
“Don Carlos,’ which has always been omitted when the 
opera has been represented, was given for the first time 
to an English audience. The ‘ Ballo della Regina 
Peregrina ” deals with the visit of a fisherman to the 
magic grotto, where lie the most beautiful pearls, that 





he may select the rarest gem for the King. The 
Queen commands her pearls to exhibit their beauty to 
the fisherman, but as no single one is deemed worthy, 
the Queen dictates that all shall be combined in one, 
to form the ‘ Peregrina,” the finest jewel of the Spanish 
diadem. The music is highly characteristic of the 
author, and produced a great effect. The symphony 
was Beethoven's No. 7, in A—one of his finest. The 
other instrumental works were Sullivan’s overture to 
‘*The Sapphire Necklace,” and Chopin's pianoforte 
concerto in F minor, No. 2, in which Mdlle. Marie 
Krebs was the soloist. The vocalists were Mdme, 
Sophie Liwe and Signor Foli. 

On March 16 Dr. G. A. Macfarren’s cantata, ‘* The 
Lady of the Lake,” was performed for the first time 
here. We spoke of this at some length on its first 
production at Glasgow, and we find no reason to modify 
our favourable opinion then expressed. Its performance 
in Scotland was much better than at the Palace; of 
this a contemporary, after a very favourable notice of 
the work, thus speaks :—‘ Of the performance, few 
terms of praise can be employed; the orchestral ac- 
companiments and symphonies were, as might be 
expected, adequately interpreted, but the choir was 
rough, and sang occasionally lamentably out of tune, 
the female section being obviously overweighted with 
their tasks, and failing to make their efforts acceptable 
or agreeable. Mr. W. Shakespeare was an efficient 
Fitz-James, and Mdme. Patey sang the music allotted 
to Malcolm and Blanche with her accustomed charms of 
voice and manner. It needs greater physical means 
than those possessed by Miss Catherine Penna at 
present to do justice to the part of Filen ; and the light 
baritone voice and somewhat miniature style of Mr. 
George Fox are clearly unsuited for the portrayal of a 
character like Roderick Dhu. Mr. Robert Hilton 
doubled the parts of Douglas and John of Brent, The 
reception of the cantata was favourable, but its effect 
might have been greater had the performance been 
more worthy of the work.’ Much mirth appears to 
have been created by the “ analytical program,” which 
was presumably intended to bring down the cantata to 
the capacity of the Crystal Palace audience. 

‘The concert on March 28 included Mendelssohn's 
overture to ‘‘ Melusina;” Rubinstein’s Concerto for 
Pianoforte and Orchestra, No. 5, in E flat; Haydn's 
Symphony in G, Letter V ; Beethoven's Variations for 
Strings in D; Weber’s Overture to ‘‘ Der Freischutz.” 
The vocalists were Mrs. Mudie-Bolingbroke and Mr. 
Santley ; and the solo pianist, Mr. Oscar Beringer, 
who played the concerto magnificently. 

At the concert on March 80 the program included 
Overture ‘‘ Egmont ” (Beethoven) ; Concerto (‘ Sinfono 
Espagnole”) for violin and orchestra (E. Lalo); 
Symphony in B minor (Schubert); Gipsy Melody, 
for violin and pianoforte, by Sarasate ; Overture, 
 Genovevo” (Schumann). Senor Sarasate was the 
violinist, and Herr Henschel the vocalist. 


CONCERTS. 


Mr. J. F. Barnett has formed a new choral society, 
and their ‘London Vocal Concert,” given by the 
members with professional aid, took place at St. James's 
Hall on March 5. The program included fourteen 
concerted yocal pieces, three of which were executed by 
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the choir.” The artists who “assisted"’ were Miss 
A. Williams, Miss Helen D’Alton, MM. Shakespeare, 
Coates, Baxter, B. Lane, Hilton, Horscroft, and Winn. 
Bishop's ‘‘ Blow, gentle gales,’’ Davy's ‘* Just like love,” 
and Hatton's ‘‘ When evening's twilight,” were well 
sung; and the program included pieces by Mendel- 
ssohn, Spohr, Sullivan, &c. Miss Zimmermann played 
solos by Gluck, Schumann, and Liszt, and Mr. Barnett 
conducted with ability. 

At the second “London Vocal Concert” on March 
25, the chorus was strengthened by the addition of 
Signor Garcia’s Choral Society, and they went well 
through some interesting compositions, but the singing 
seemed both to lack vigour and variety. The principals 
were Miss Helen D’Alton, Miss Anna Williams, Mdme. 
Patey; Mr. W. Shakespeare, Mr. W. Coates, Mr. 
Thurley Beale, Mr. B. Lane, Mr, T. Baxter, Mr. Winn, 
Mr. Horscroft, and Mr. Hodson. Mdlle. Marie Krebs 
played pianoforte solos, and Mr. J. F. Barnett con- 
ducted as before. 

Mdme. Viard-Louis’ second concert was given at St. 
James's Hall, on March 5. The band under Mr. Weist 
Hill was excellent. Sterndale Bennett's ‘ Naiades” 
overture, with which the concert opened, was well 
played; and an orchestral suite, entitled, “ L’Arle- 
sienne,” including a ‘‘ Prelude, Minuetto, Adagietto, 
and Carillon,” by Georges Bizet, given for the first 
time in England, proved a bright and original compo- 
sition. A new ‘“ Minuet and Trio,” by Mr. E. E. Prout, 
met with a deservedly favourable reception. Mozart's 
“ Jupiter” symphony, the march from Costa's ‘‘ Eli,” 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Emperor” concerto in E flat for piano- 
forte, Mendelssohn's ‘“‘ Variations Serieuses ” for piano- 
forte (played by Mdme. Jenny Viard-Louis), and vocal 
selections from Weber and Mendelssohn, sung by Mr. 
Lloyd, completed the program. 

Messrs. Carrodus and Edward Howell have given 
another series of three quartet concerts at the Langham 
Hall. The second violin was taken by Mr. Y. Nicholson, 
and the viola by Mr. Doyle. 

Mdlle. Marie Krebs has given two recitals at St. 
James’s Hall. The program of the first included a 
prelude and fugue in C major, by J.8. Bach; a gavotte 
with variations, by Rameau; and Beethoven's sonata 
in ©, Op. 58—the “ Waldstein ;” Sterndale Bennett’s 
“Lake,” ‘“‘ Millstream,” and ‘‘ Fountain ;” a nocturne, 
valse, impromptu, and ballade by Chopin; a barcarolle 
and caprice, by Rubinstein ; studies by Carl Krebs; 
Liszt’s ‘‘ Rhapsodie Hongroise, &c.’’ At her second 
recital Mdlle. Krebs was assisted by Herr Ignaz 
Brill, who introduced his sonata for four hands (two 
pianofortes). 

On March 16 a Grand Scandinavian Concert was 
given by Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish artists. The 
artists included Mdlles. Victoria Bunsen, Amanda 
Holmberg, and Mdme. Tellefsen (vocalists) ; Mr. Fritz 
Hartvigson, Mdme. Strindberg-Elmore, Malle. Felicia 
Bunsen (pianists), and Mr. Svendsen (flautist). A 
duet by Kjerulf, ‘‘ The bird’s song,” was well sung by 
Mdme. Tellefsen and Mdlle. Victoria Bunsen; for 
« Ellen's Polka ” Mdlle. Victoria Bunsen was re-called ; 
and ‘“‘My heart and my harp’’ was sung by Mdme. 
Tellefsen. Mr. Thorwald Lammers was a great success, 
and sang Lindblad’s ‘The guard and King Eric” to 
perfection. Mr. Fritz Hartvigson played Niels Gade’s 
Sonata in E minor, and Mr. Anton Hartvigson Liszt's 
‘Venezia e Napoli.” Mdme, Elmore and Malle. 





Felicia Bunsen also acquitted themselves well. My. 
Svendsen gave a finished performance of a fantasia on 
Swedish airs, and Demersseman’s ‘“‘ Le tremolo,” and 
was re-called after each. The Scandinavian artists ag 
a body achieved a triumph. Sir Julius Benedict and 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper accompanied the vocal music. 

The twelfth season of the Schubert Society com- 
menced on February 27, with a Concert at the 
Langham Hall. The selection of music (the first part 
devoted to Schubert) was popular and good; and the 
executants included several old favourites and promising 
débutantes. The room was well filled, and the applause 
was frequent. 

The sixteenth Soirée of the Schubert Society was 
given in the Beethoven Rooms on March 20. The 
vocalists were Mdme. Guzman, Misses Lena Law, 
Effie Youatt, Alice Chollet, Mrs. Pearsall, and Mr. 
Herbert ; the instrumentalists, Misses Lillie Albrecht, 
Alice Aloof, Charlotte May, Mr. Alfred Allen (pianists), 
Herr Michelly (violin,) Herr Schuberth (violoncello), 
and Baron Felix D'Orezy (zither). Among the most 
successful artists was Miss Lena Law, who sang Henry 
Smart’s ‘‘ Lady of the Lea’’ with taste and expression. 
Miss Alice Aloof played a sonata by Beethoven; Miss 
Charlotte May, Dussek’s ‘ Consolation;” and Miss 
Lillie Albrecht, Chopin’s Scherzo in B flat. Herr 
Schuberth deserves great credit for his untiring 
exertions. 

St. James’s Hall was crowded as usual for the 
fourteenth Lonion Ballad Concert. Mr. Sims Reeves 
sang Beethoven’s ‘‘ Adelaide,” accompanied by Mdme. 
Arabella Goddard, and ‘Come into the garden, 
Maud,” repeating the latter song. Mdme. Goddard 


played three of Mendelssohn's Lieder ohne Worte, and 
Thalberg’s Mosé in Egitto. Mr. Santley’s ‘* Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” Mr. Lloyd’s “‘ The Soldier's tear” (A. Lee), 
Mr. Maybrick’s ‘‘ Davy Jones,” and Mdme Sterling's 
‘‘Three Fishers,” were among the most successful 


items. On March 27 the program included “ My 
mother bids me bind my hair” and “ Ye banks and 
braes,” Miss Mary Davies; ‘‘Golden Days,” “ The 
Banks of Allan Water,” and ‘‘ The Bailiff’s Daughter of 
Islington,” Miss Orridge; ‘“‘A man’s a man for a’ 
that” and ‘When the tide comes in,” Mdme. 
Antoinette Sterling; “The Death of Nelson” and 
‘* My Pretty Jane,” Mr. Sims Reeves ; ‘‘ Sweethearts,” 
‘¢Oft in the stilly night,” and ‘‘The Blue Alsatian 
Mountains,” Mr. Edward Lloyd; ‘‘ The Arethusa” and 
‘‘Simon the Cellarer,” Mr. Santley, and ‘“ Down 
among the dead men,” Mr. Maybrick. Mdme. Arabella 
Goddard played Liszt's Fantasia on “ Rigoletto,” and 
‘¢ Blair Athol,” fantasia on Scotch airs. The hall was 
crowded. 

Under the title of ‘‘Gems from the Oratorios” a 
concert of sacred music was given at St. James’s Hall 
on Mar. 23, Mr. Leslie conducting. The solo executants 
were the popular favourites, including Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Herr Henschel, Miss Robertson, 
and Mdme. Patey; and part songs and choruses were 
given by Mr. Leslie’s choir. The music was oddly 
selected. Mdme. Patey sang Gounod’s song, ‘‘ There is 
a green hill;” Mr. Sims Reeves, ‘‘ Deeper and deeper 
still,” and “‘Waft her Angels ;” Mr. Lloyd shone in 
“Cujus animam,” and Herr Henschel gave a version 
of ‘Why do the nations” and ‘“ Honour and arms.” 
The chorus sang ‘ Sleepers, awake,” ‘See the 
conquering hero,” and “ And the glory of the Lord.” 
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Mr. Leslie’s quartet, ‘Take heed, watch and pray” 
(‘‘ Immanuel”), was encored. Mr. Sidney Naylor and 
Mr. J. G. Callcott were at the pianoforte, and Mr. J. C. 
Ward presided at the organ. 

The fifth series of Herr Franke’s Tuesday Chamber 
Music Evening Concerts at the Royal Academy of 
Music terminated on the 19th inst., with quartets by 
Mozart (D minor for strings) and by Herr Brahms 
(A major, for pianoforte and strings), with solos by 
Scarlatti for the pianoforte, played by Mdlle. Krebs, 
and by Leclair for the violin, executed by Herr Otto 
Peiniger. The vocalists were Madame Von Asten (who 
gave songs by Gluck and Weber) and Mr. Shakespeare. 

Herr Boscovitz gave his second morning pianoforte 
recital on March 28 at the Steinway Hall to a very 
appreciative audience. The program included Con- 
certo (dans le style Italien), J. 8. Bach; Song, ‘* The 
Wanderer,” Schubert, Mr. R. Prestridge; Sonata for 
Pianoforte, in E minor, Grieg; Song, “The Two 
Grenadiers,"* Schumann, Mr. R. Prestridge ; Nocturne, 
Op. 9, No. 1, Mazurka, Op. 33, No. 4, Valse, Op. 34, 
Chopin ; Song, ‘‘ To Anthea,” Hatton, Mr. Prestridge ; 
Souvenir d’Orient, Boscovitz ; and Liszt’s arrangement 
of the “ Spinnlied,” from Wagner's “ Der Fliegende 
Hollander.” The third recital will be held on April 11. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Mr. Brandram’s reading on the afternoon of March 
11—the subject chosen being ‘‘ A Midsummer Night's 
Dream ”’—given under the patronage of the Princess of 
Wales, in aid of the Ladies’ Work Society, was a great 
success. Mr. Brandram succeeded in pigeon. the 
various characters in the comedy in a wonderful 
manner. In gesture Mr. Brandram is particularly 
happy, and by some characteristic action he contrived 
to indicate the speaker. The varied tones of the clowns 
form a remarkable feature of the recital, the self- 
satisfied Bottom being an especially skilful sketch. To 
convey the illusion of the scene without aid from 
scenery or appointments is an art which few now 
possess. Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir and a good band 
gave variety to the entertainment by the performance of 
Mendelssohn’s musie. The reading was well attended, 
and a handsome amount was realised for the institu- 
tion. 

The popularity of the Polytechnic Institution is con- 
siderably enhanced by the new program of last month. 
The directors have succeeded in getting Dr. Croft, who 
wrote several very good Christmas pieces, once more to 
join them, and have invited Professor Pepper to resume 
his place as lecturer. The principal item in the new 
bill of fare is an adaptation, by Mr. W. G. Wills, of 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” the text given with re- 
markable effect by Mr. H. Proctor, assisted by Misses 
Vere, Verona, Clifford, Barley, and Messrs. Fuller, 
Marsden, and Higgs. The bold experiment on the 
part of the directors to produce a piece of a semi-reli- 
gious character, by its general effect and the manner in 
which the several artists acquit themselves, has proved 
successful. The two best scenes are decidedly ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair,” where a group of performers in fancy costumes 
move about the stage to represent the pleasure-seeking 
inhabitants, and where Faithful is burned as a martyr; 
and last of all ‘‘ The Celestial City,” where the Pilgrim 
is welcomed home. A new lecture by Mr. J. L. King on 
“The Telephone,” was very interesting, as was also 





one on ‘‘ The Clay and the Potter,” by Professor E. V. 
Gardner, though the latter was rather too long. An 
account of ‘Cleopatra's Needle,” by Mr. W. R. May, 
was the remaining feature in the program. A new 
series of illusions, founded on “ Ancient Mythology,” 
will prove a great attraction. 

At the German Reed Entertainment Mr. F. 0, 
Burnand brought out a new piece, “ Doubleday's Will,” 
on March 25. The piece gives good opportunity for 
character-acting, the incidents are humorous, and the 
music—by Mr. King Hall—is lively and tuneful. In 
‘* Doubleday’s Will” it appears that three persons share 
a legacy of £1500 a year, so long as the conditions 
stated are complied with ; while, if either party departs 
from the instructions, his or her share is forfeited to 
the remaining legatees. Miss Vandeleur receives her 
portion only so long as she.remains a spinster; Mr. 
Jodleigh, a young barrister, while he abstains from 
farming and field sports; and Mr. Perdle while his 
ward Florence either remains single or marries any one 
but a sailor. Of course all the co-heirs break the rules 
of the will, and this forms the interest of the two acts 
into which the piece is divided. Mrs. German Reed 
gives us a good version of the fictitious Miss Vandeleur, 
who is, in reality, the wife of a Dr. Van der Vetzler ; 
Miss Fanny Holland is charming as the jealous young 
wife ; and Miss Leonora Braham equally so as Florence 
Perdle ; while Mr. Corney Grain doubles the parts of 
Willie Doughton, R.N., and Mr. Perdle; Mr. Alfred 
Reed does duty as Mr. Jodleigh and Dr. Van der Veteler ; 
and Mr. Arthur Law appears as Dawkins, a detective 
officer, and as Mr. Hartlebury. Mr. King Hall’s music 
is pretty and effective, and well suits the vocalists. 
One number, ‘‘ Forgive me for being suspicious,” was 
encored, and the reception of the work was extremely 


favourable, the author and composer both being 
‘* called.” 





THE “POPULAR” CONCERTS. 


On Monday, March 18, Haydn’s quartet in B flat 
(Op. 64) and Schubert’s ottet were played admirably 
under the leadership of Herr Joachim. The wind 
instrument performers in the ottet were Messrs. 
Lazarus (clarionet), Wentdland (horn), and Wotton 
(bassoon)—Mr. Reynolds (as contra basso), being added 
to the quartet of strings—MM. Joachim, Ries, Zerbini, 
and Piatti. Signor Piatti made his first appearance 
since his return from Italy—whither he went to bury 
his father; his reception was most cordial. The 
pianist was Herr Barth, of Berlin, who played the 
difficult variations of Brahms on a theme by Handel 
with taste and skill. Herr Barth subsequently played 
with Herr Joachim Schumann’s three romances for,violin 
and pianoforte, the second of which, in A major, was 
repeated. Mdlle. Redeker sang Brahms’s “ Von ewiger 
Liebe ” and two songs by Schubert, in excellent style. 

On March 25, the program included Brahms’s 
Quartet in B flat, Op. 67, capitally played by MM. 
Joachim, L. Ries, Strauss, and Piatti, and Beethoven's 
Trio in G major, Op. 9, No. 1, by MM. Joachim, 
Strauss, and Piatti. Miss Agnes Zimmermann = 
Schumann's Humoresque, Op. 20, No. 1, and with 
Herr Joachim, Schubert’s Rondo Brillant in B minor, 
Op. 70. Mdme. von Asten made a successful first 
appearance, and sang songs " Schubert, Taubert, and 
Rousseau. Mr. Zerbini was the “ conductor.” 
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The Office of “The ORCHESTRA” is removed from 
King Street to Newton Street, High Holborn, 
W.C., where all communications for the Editor 
and the Publisher are in future to be addressed 
The Trade may obtain “‘The ORCHESTRA” from 
Swift & Co., as above; Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street; Hayes, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
Scrutton, 11, Little Marlborough Street. 





SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


Respectfully announce that they have removed to 
more commodious and more central premises, at 
No. 2, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Che Mrehestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSORIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 
Payable in advance. 


7s, 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 6d. 
8d. a line after. 


*," P.O. Onpgas in Favour oF J.SWIFT, Post-Orrics, Higu Hoxzory, W.C. 
OrrFice FoR SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Swirt & Co., Newron Srneet, Hich Horsorn, W.C. 


Agents For THE City: Apams & Franois, 59, Furer Sr., E.C. 





DEATH. 


On March 12th, at Slough, Witt1am Henry, eldest son of Mr. W, P. AYLwaRD 
of Salisbury, aged 43. 





Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW : 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


i 


*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 
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CHANDLER'S-SHOP PIANOS. 


The United Kingdom has long had some reputation 
for the manufacture of pianos, though it does hot put 
forth so high claims to distinction as our Transatlantic 





cousins. America indeed—on her own ipse dixit—manu.- 
factures the best and worst in the world. You may 
there purchase the ‘‘ grandest creation,” “a harmonic 
totality of admirable qualities,” or you may perchance 
buy a “rattle-box,” with the opportunity of paying as 
much for the wiry impostor as for the one which Rubin. 
stein rode all over America in an inclement season, 
stopping at two hundred and fifteen concerts. The 
‘‘rattle-box” makers and vendors have lately been 
morally lynched, and for a time at least the “legitimate” 
trade can exult over the exposed and ruined maker of 
bogus pianos. At least so it would appear from the 
present state of the conflict between Mr. Freund and 
Mr. Hale, which is noticed elsewhere. 

In this country we have long had every variety of 
pianofortes, at every variety of price, and a careful 
purchaser will find little difficulty in getting the kind 
of instrument he wants and is prepared to pay for, 
The names of respectable makers are known ; and the 
public need have no difficulty whatever in gauging the 
value of their productions. The respectable maker and 
respectable dealer involve a respectable instrument ; 
and if the purchaser confines himself to these he will 
suffer no wrong. If he goes to distressed widows, or 
unfortunate professional men, for bargains, he will 
probably burn his fingers. Here he will find deceit and 
fraud ; sometimes defying the law, at others cunningly 
evading it. In going to such people, the purchaser 
should be content if he obtains what he seeks. He 
wants a bargain and gets it: if he expected to have a 
piano thrown in, as it were, we can hardly pity his 
disappointment. The “ garret-masters "—the gatherers 
and disposers of other men’s stuff—who evolve pianos 
for the adornment of proletarian dwellings, only prey 
on their own kind; their pianos are to be obtained on 
easy terms, like ‘‘ watches for presents” and Geese at 
Christmas. They occasionally involve also a little 
harmless sport among the members of the public-house 
working-man’s club. As long as they are not played 
on, they may do very well, and suit their purchaser: 
there is no necessity for the colliery-worker who drinks 
champagne and furnishes with a piano, to waste his 
money on Broadwood or Erard, or Pommery and 
Greno. This kind of instrument rarely gets into decent 
society: if it does it serves as a dreadful example. 

And yet we fear that there are some very queer 
specimens of the pianoforte maker's art to be found in 
our drawing-rooms: things which make one doubt their 
credentials, and wonder where they came from and 
who is answerable for their existence. They appear 
either to have had no past, or their origin is shrouded 
in mystery: it is not always apparent in whom the 
ownership is vested. They seem to have slipped into 
their places by some strange agency. Slipped in ?—the 
phrase would seem marvellously appropriate. We can- 
not pretend to elucidate the matter, but of six pianos of 
uncertain antecedents—all spick and span new—one, 
we were informed, came in with the coals! of another, 
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we are told that So-and-so’s light cart with the young 
man came, and when the cart was gone the piano was 
there! of a third, that ‘‘ missus’s dressmaker knew all 
about it ;” of another, that it had the power of being 
changed at any time into a cradle, a perambulator, and 
a mahogany child's chair. The fifth was a portion 
of a lot of ‘‘ things” from the north-west of London, 
which included a waterbutt, blankets, two meerschaum 
pipes, a clothes’-horse, a Commentary on the Psalms, 
and some bottles of tomato-sauce. On the sixth and 
last there was found a torn scrap of paper bearing the 
following inscription, which promised some clue to the 
mystery :—‘* Cheques and P.0.0. payable to”—and 
then a hiatus—truly valdé deflendus. Our informant in 
one case, however, told us in strict confidence that the 
piano was a bargain; that it only cost half what a 
regular maker would charge, and that if we wanted 
one, perhaps, &c. &c. But we do not; and till such a 
want occurs we shall not attempt further elucidation of 
the mystery. Some portion of it may be solved by the 
existence of the huge general shops which are 
established in various parts of the metropolis and the 
suburbs, which are going to supersede all other shops 
and shopping. These are kept by people who cater for 
the world at large—who are “all things to all men,” 
who supply everybody with what anybody wants, and 
inaugurate a kind of paradise for purchasers. But the 
adept in waterbutts and economical paint may be an 
indifferent authority on musical instruments; nor do 
the latter travel well with sacks of potatoes and 
flat-irons in sizes; and though it may be convenient to 
order the pianoforte and the coals from the same 
purveyor, it is not pleasant to receive them by the 
same conveyance, nor to find ultimately that it is 
equally advisable to burn them both. Let us be 
thankful, however, for the last proof of ‘‘ musical”’ 
progress, in the hope that a certain class of persons 
may learn wisdom by experience. 








HERR MORITZ. 


The latest foreign tragedian who was to teach the 
English how to appreciate and how to interpret Shake- 
speare has not succeeded. His Othello from any point 
of view was but indifferent—his Shylock is a failure. In 
the former character he made some impression; it is 
hardly possible to avoid doing so occasionally, merely 
by the use of forcible declamation and strong emphasis : 
and eccentricities of demeanour and spasmodic delivery 
are neither so offensive nor so out of place in the Moor 
as to exercise a very unfavourable influence with the 
audience, with whom the dusky skin may account for the 
absence of grace or finish. But whatever Herr Moritz 
did for the part of Othello, he certainly taught us 
nothing, nor attained even the average standard of 
English actors in its rendering. The performance by 
Herr Moritz of Shylock, however, does not come near that 
of Othello. His leading idea seemed to be the indication 
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of old age, and this was often but a weak caricature, and 
the air and gait of senility were obtained by the sacrifice 
of energy and dignity and expression. This alone 
placed Herr Moritz at an immense disadvantage in the 
depicting of engrossing passion, and constantly changing 
emotion; and the points which generally cause a 
universal thrill, had little effect or were altogether 
unobserved. Far be it from us to deny merit or care 
or study to Herr Moritz, or the capacity to do better 
things than he has yet shown: but he did not come 
here to be tolerated, or asking opportunity for study 
and improvement. He—or his friends—challenged 
criticism in the highest walk of dramatic art. He has 
studied Shakespeare no doubt, but not sufficiently to 
carry him through with an audience by whom Shake- 
speare is felt. He has come before an English public 
to enlighten them authoritatively, while it is only by 
making constant allowance for the difficulties of his 
task that the public can give him any credit for his 
attempt. 

The foreign interpreters of Shakespeare have taught 
our actors little or nothing: enough of old tradition 
remains to give an average Englishman a great advan- 
tage over any exotic. Here is one walk of Art in which 
Native Talent is tolerably safe; let our countrymen 
make the most of it, and not be content with conven- 
tionalities. We have one striking example of earnest 
endeavour: it should not be the only one. 








DR. BRIDGE ON “PRECENTING” THE PSALMS. 


Dr. J. F. Bridge, the ‘“‘ Permanent-Deputy-Organist- 
-and-Master-of-the-Choristers ’’* of Westminster Abbey, 
has written a long paper in the Choir, objecting to what 
is or was the mode of commencing the Psalms at his 
church. A sufficient answer not only to Dr. Bridge’s 
objections—which are, that it is unjust to the com- 
posers, difficult to the singers, and disagreeable to the 
congregation—but to any and all—may be found, that it 
has long been the custom. Andif this is not enough for 
some, we might add that with respect to the composers, 
many of the best chants on the Abbey books are by 
Abbey organists or choirmen, who wrote their initial 
basses knowing how they would be sung, and who cer- 
tainly never objected to the effect ; and with respect to 
the singers, that the old singers were artists, and knew 
their business. The question is hardly worth arguing ; 
if the old practice has been discontinued, we regret it, 
but do not desire its restoration ; we have also sympathy 
with Dr. Bridge, if having brought about a change of 





* We are pleased to write this long German-looking title with 
which the Dean and Chapter have endowed Dr. Bridge for two 
reasons—First, it tells us that Mr. Turle has not gone yet “ to that 
blest place where only his harmony can be exceeded ;” secondly, 
it is a guarantee that Dr. Bridge will not incur the fate of Dr. 
Bunnett at Norwich, unless indeed some future Dean of Westminster 
may interpret words in a literal and non-natural sense, and keep 
Dr. Bridge in his present position by creating an organist over his 
head. 
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equivocal advantage, he finds himself in the position of 
the unhappy Benedict who recommends matrimony, or 
the tailless fox who advocates docking. And we have 
another opportunity of singing the glories temporis acti. 
Such a change is quite within the power of the authorities 
—musical and clerical—of any collegiate or cathedral 
church ; but they will generally do better to simply 
make the change, and abstain from giving their reasons. 








ASH-WEDNESDAY OBSERVATION. 


The beginning of Lent has been distinguished by the 
usual complaints of the Lord Chamberlain insisting on 
certain theatres being closed on Ash Wednesday, while 
in another district of the metropolis they are free to 
open ; and while the attractions of music halls and of 
entertainments which are certainly not more elevating 
than dramatic performances are allowed to be put forth 
without any restriction. We need not discuss here the 
advisability or the advantage of public days of fasting 
and humiliation, and if the legislature determine that 
the first and last days of Lent are of equal solemnity, 
and of equal obligation, we think the grievance would 
be but small, providing the observance was made 
general. But it is the glaring inconsistency of the 
present state of things which intensifies the grievance, 
and moreover nullifies any possible good which might 
result. It is not so very long since dramatic perform- 
ances were prohibited by the Lord Chamberlain on all 
the Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent; and the with- 
drawal of the prohibition on all these days save two, 
was at the time deemed quite adequate and satisfactory. 
Few persons wish any change made in the Good Friday 
‘ regulations. The day is by some observed as a more or 
less strict fast ; by others as a decorous holiday; but 
the religious element is largely acknowledged, and 
Dissenters who do not regard its observance as an 
obligation often find excuse for opening their chapels 
in the observance of some anniversary—the founding of 
a chapel, or the ordination of a minister, &c. Good 
Friday is in all respects treated by the legislature as a 
Sunday, and no one complains of the grievance. Ash 
Wednesday is an enforced dismal Sabbath for the 
actor alone, and that only on the north side of the 
Thames. No wonder that this is felt as a gratuitous 
insult—more annoying from its petty character. Year 
after year has it been complained of without effect ; and 
now some ill-judging persons counsel a sort of strike— 
a determination to resist the law. We have no fear 
that such counsel will be listened to, but the feeling of 
irritation is on the increase. Would it not be politic 
to remove the grievance before another Lent comes 
round? The Lord Chamberlain has in some respects 
been dealing hard measure—not too hard, perhaps— 
to some of the theatres: the abolition of Ash-Wednes- 
day closing would be regarded as a graceful boon, while 
it would remove an anomaly, and could not possibly 
do any harm. 





NOTES. 

A proposal has been made at New York to make use of the 
Episcopal Church of St. Thomas’ at the corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-third Street, New York, for an Easter-tide Evening 
Festival Service. The Philharmonic Journal states that St 
Thomas’s is the only church in New York which affords the meang 
of a satisfactory performance of the work alluded to, and a 
memorial has been addressed to the Rectors and Wardens, which 
states that ‘“‘the Vespers (or evening) ‘ Eastertide Festival Ser. 
vice,’ for One Choir of Boys and Men, Two Choirs of Women and 
Men, One Echo Choir, One Quartet Choir, Two Organs and 
Orchestra, composed and arranged by Mr. Jerome Hopkins, is 
designed to honour the Church Liturgy on a scale of musical 
grandeur never before attempted by any other composer. Thig 
service has received high commendation from some of the greatest 
musicians of Europe, as well as America, and has already been 
heard for two successive seasons at Trinity Chapel, New York, 
but that building is ill adapted to such a work for the required 
galleries are wanting.” The proceeds of the performance are to 
be devoted to the Orpheon Free Schools. We would recommend 
the authorities at St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, who are 
on the look-out for novelties, to watch the event. We may, 
perhaps, hear the American Hopkins in one or other of those 
buildings. 


The great Italian tragedian Salvini lately received the following 
letter from Victor Hugo :—“ Sir,—Paris applauds and admires you. 
As poet and as citizen I come to add my voice. Your interpreta- 
tions of Shakespeare are sublime, your creation of ‘ La Morte 
Civile’ is inimitable. Italy is proud of you whose genius is on 
the summit of renown. France would have you for her son ; she 
would be so proud of you! Buta great nationality unites us— 
the fatherland of art, which is the world; the real public of a 
talent such as yours is humanity. Take with you to your noble 
Italy the crowns we have decreed you, take with you our 
wishes for your return, take with you our admiration and 
enthusiasm! A great and brotherly squeeze of the hand.— 
Victor Huco.” 


The present year witnesses the thirty-fourth season of the 
Musical Union. Professor Ella will doubtless provide worthy 
fare for the subscribers whom he has catered for so long; and 
will still adhere to his old rule of giving the best possible music 
with the best possible artists. The first matinée wili take place 
on May 7. Among the artists expected in London in the present 
season, is Marsick the Belgian violinist resident at Paris, who has 
recently had great success at Brussels, and has there accepted 
a re-engagement to play at a concert with Rubinstein, after he 
has played at the Musical Union, where he and Auer will 
divide the leadership of the season. 


Mr. Gladstone, in the course of a letter to the Editor of the 
Theatre, in reference to some articles which appeared in it a few 
weeks ago, says: “I have always thought that there are strong 
arguments—among them some which may be drawn from the 
existence of institutions like the Royal Academy—to show that 
the Drama requires, in order to its prosperity, some great centre 
of attraction and elevation.” 


The 140th anniversary of the Royal Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain will be held at Willis’s Rooms on Friday evening, 
May 38, under the presidency of the Right Hon. Sir Alexander J.E. 
Cockburn, Bart., G.C.B., Lord Chief Justice of England. 


The French pianist, M. de Beriot-Malibran, the son of the 
eminent vocalist and violinist—whose united names he bears— 
has lately been playing with great success in Paris. He is 
expected in London for the approaching season, and will probably 
play at the Musical Union, 
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The Menestrel states that the management of the Berlin Opera 
have asked permission of Wagner to perform the Valkyrie. He 
at first consented verbally, but afterwards wrote to the effect that 
if they wanted to hear the Valkyrie at Berlin, they must produce 
also the other three operas which with it form the Nibelungen 
tetralogy. La pilule a paru trop difficile 4 avaler, and tle 
negotiations are broken off. At Leipzig they are preparing with 
all speed the Rheingold and the Valkyrie, which are to be 
produced in April. Wagner intends to pass the summer in 
Switzerland, to revise and complete his Percival, promised to the 
Bayreuth subscribers for the year 1881. The subscriptions are 
coming in but slowly. 

We are sorry to learn that Herr Lidel, the violoncellist, is now 
prostrate from illness, and in reduced circumstances. He came to 
England in 1826, and appeared with three other artists under the 
name of the Brothers Hermann, singing and playing quartets in 
London and the Provinces. Herr Lidel is the only survivor of the 
four, and he is in his seventy-third year. A subscription list has 
been opened for his benefit by Messrs. Schott and Co., Regent Street. 


In consequence of apparent failure of eyesight, Professor Ella 
was, some time back, forbidden to give two Lectures at the London 
Institution, which had been announced. We are glad to hear that 
under the skilful treatment of Mr. Bowman, the celebrated oculist, 
the defect has been partially removed, and the Professor's sight 
generally ameliorated ; and we trust that the approaching season 
of the Musical Union will not only find the Professor able to 
preside as usual over its arrangements, but quite restored to his 
former health and vigour. 


Rubinstein has been appointed Member of the Berlin Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts. 


A correspondent of the Atheneum writes from Milan :— 
‘Madame Adelina Patti has sung the ‘ Sonnambula’ twice at the 
Scala, and has diminished her prestige sadly, because she lowered 
the Rondo finale a whole tone. The theatre has been badly 
attended, and the managers have lost thousands of francs nightly, 
having to pay 10,000 francs (£400) for each performance of 
Madame Patti and Signor Nicolini.” 


The arrangements for the next Norwich Festiyal, which takes 
place in October, are approaching completion. Engagements have 
been made with Mdlle. Albani, Miss Anna Williams, Madame 
Trebelli, Madame A. Sterling, Madame Patey, Messrs. Lloyd, 
Shakespeare, Hilton, and Santley; Sir Julius Benedict will 
conduct. The works to be executed will be Handel's “‘ Messiah” 
and ‘‘Acis and Galatea,” Haydn’s “‘ Spring ” from “ The Seasons,” 
Mozart’s Mass, No. 1, Mendelssohn’s Elijah,’ and Mr. Mac- 
farven’s ‘‘ Joseph” will occupy the mornings, and miscellaneous 
selections will be given in the evenings. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. William H. Aylward, 
one of our best performers on the violoncello. He was the eldest 
son of Mr. W. P. tAylward of Salisbury, and was one of a con- 
siderable line of musicians. At an early age he evinced great 
musical talent, and when nine years old played s solo on the 
violoncello at the Assembly Rooms, and was the principal violon- 
cello of the Salisbury Philharmonic Society. He was afterwards 
a student of the Royal Academy of Music. He gained a King’s 
Scholarship, and on Mr. Charles Lucas becoming Principal suc- 
ceeded him as professor of the violoncello. While a stadent, Mr. 
Aylward was a member of the Philharmonic Society, and was 
engaged by Mr. Costa for the Royal Italian Opera Band. 

Franz Hiinten, a once popular composer for the pianoforte, died 
on Feb. 22 at Coblentz, his native town, aged eighty-four. His 
father was an organist and taught him the pianoforte. As a boy 
he attempted composition, and went to Paris, gaining his liveli- 





hood by giving cheap pianoforte lessons and writing slight pieces 
for the piano, which attained extensive popularity. His reputa- 
tion as a teacher increased, and he soon had more pupils than he 
could attend to. He had long retired from the active duties of his 
profession. 


The etchings, drawings, and plates of most of Mr. Cruikshank’s 
works, with many of his original sketches will be sold by Messrs, 
Sotheby early in April. 


The amateur pantomime, “ The Forty Thieves,” will be once 
more represented in London on the afternoon of April 10th in aid 
of the fund for the relatives of those lost in the Eurydice. The 
seats this time will, as advertised, be sold by tender. 


According to Galignani’s Messenger—an authority, by-the-bye, 
which has never been doubted—a Stradivarius, signed and dated 
1709, was recently sold at the Hétel-Drouot. It was put up at 
10,000f., and sold for 22,100f. A droll incident occurred during 
the sale, as when the instrument had been bid up to 18,000f. there 
was a great press of the curious to get a sight of it, and a table 
was suddenly upset, and three or four persons standing on it were 
overturned amidst the general confusion of the crowd. ‘ Pray, 
don’t be alarmed, gentlemen,” exclaimed the auctioneer, “the 
violin is quite safe.” 


Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., who died suddenly on March 27, in his 
66th year, was the architect of the Martyrs’ Memorial in Oxford, 
and of the National Memorial to the Prince Consort in Hyde 
Park. He was the restorer of the cathedrals of Ely, Lichfield, 
Hereford, Ripon, Gloucester, Chester, St. David’s, St. Asaph, 
Bangor, Salisbury, Exeter, Peterborough, Worcester, Rochester, 
Oxford, and St. Alban’s; of many churches all over the kingdom ; 
and of Exeter, Merton, and New Colleges at Oxford. 





THE DRAMATIC FUND. 


At the twenty-second anniversary festival of the 
Dramatic, Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund Associa- 
tion, held at Willis’s Rooms on March 6, under the 
presidency of Mr. Arthur Swanborough, Mrs. Stirling, 
as usual, replied to the toast of the evening. In the 
course of her address she remarked :—‘‘ The Theatre 


isaschool. Itisa school for taste. Whether good, 
bad, or indifferent, depends on the public, the critics, 
and the managers together; but more on those who 
form the taste than on those who feed on it. A school 
for temper, in the encounter of rivalries, in the sub- 
mission to criticism, and corrections of authors, stage- 
managers, and last, not least, candid and good-natured 
friends. A school for the Christian virtues; of Faith 
—that good work and good art will never fail of 
recognition and reward; of Hope—that when things 
are at the worst they’ll mend, and that the bad house 
to-night may become a good one to-morrow; of 
Charity— to help where help is so often needed, to do 
to others as we would that others should do to us; 
lastly, if I may say it as an old Mrs, Candour, the 
Theatre is not unfrequently a School for Scandal. But 
I wish all this schooling could teach me how to read 
futurity. They tell me that the eye of Cleopatra's 
Needle can look back considerably more than 8000 
years, that it may have winked at Joseph and looked 
askance at Moses, and it is soon to look down on the 
Thames, as becomes a needle which has looked dowjn 
upon the Nile. If that needle’s eye has prophet e 
vision I might with its aid pierce your pockets, and sec 
how much is going to run out of them for this charity ; 
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thanks to it, I might see for how many years I was to 
tap that liberal fountain which tossed last year a 
hundred pounds into my lap, and this year may toss 
another. What may we not expect from the only 
housewifely implement which was ever associated with 
the Serpent of Old Nile, for though we've had all sorts 
of performing animals, one doesn’t see one’s way to a 
serpent threading a needle; but now that the idea 
is suggested I shouldn’t wonder if we were soon to 
have one at the Aquarium.” An irresistible appeal 
for funds concluded Mrs. Stirling's admirable 
speech. 








DINNER TO MR. CHATTERTON. 


On March 11 a complimentary dinner was given at 
Willis’s Rooms to Mr. F. B. Chatterton, the lessee of 
Drury Lane Theatre. The lease of the theatre having 
just expired, Mr. Chatterton’s friends, both in and out 
of the profession, determined to give him a proof of 
their esteem, and to recognise publicly his long services. 
Accordingly arrangements were made for giving a per- 
formance for his benefit. The performance, which was 
given in Drury Lane Theatre, was a great success, and 
the dinner was a sequel to it. The chair was taken by 
Lord William Lennox, and among a company of about 
a hundred were Messrs. Hollingshead, EK. Swanborough, 
Harcourt, Terry, Wilson Barrett, E. L. Blanchard, C. 
W. Thompson Jecks, Williams, Hayes, Gruneisen, 
Craddock, Mr. and Mrs. Billington, Mrs. Mellon, Mrs. 
Lane, and Mrs. Fenn. After the usual loyal toasts had 
been proposed and duly honoured, the Chairman pro- 
posed the toast of the afternoon, ‘‘The health of Mr. 
Chatterton,” and in doing so paid a high tribute to his 
personal character, not only as a manager and lessee, 
but as a private individual. Mr. Chatterton had 
managed Drury Lane Theatre, he said, with exceptional 
skill and liberality, and had always proved himself a 
man of strict honour in the fulfilment of his obligations. 
Mr Chatterton, who on rising was received with great 
enthusiasm, replied in a few well chosen words. Mr. 
Charles Harcourt, in responding for the committee of 
the benefit, said he had received about fifty letters 
regretting that the writers, many of whom were very 
old friends of Mr. Chatterton, could not attend. The 
musical arrangements were excellent, the vocalist being 
Mdme. Hudson. The company separated shortly after 
seven o'clock. 





RICHARD COKER REDIVIVUS. 


Under this title an American paper has the following 
concerning a youth who was in England some eleven 


or twelve years back. His friends had an idea that he 
might sing here with some success before his voice 
broke ; but the English Churches did not want him, 
and he was too old and his possible boy’s career was 
too short, to make success in the concert-room at all 
likely. We heard Master Coker sing in private, and 
certainly at that time he had the most beautiful—and 
perhaps the most powerful—voice we ever heard in a 
boy ; and his singing was full of passion and fervour— 
the style rather that of the Italian prima donna than of 
our petted Cathedral boy. He seemed able to grasp 


| 





the spirit of a melody at once; and this was possibly 
equally a gift with his exceptional voice. Beyond this 
his musical acquirements were very poor: he could 
not read well at sight, and had no acquaintance with 
the pianoforte. Judging from our one interview with 
him, he had extraordinary musical sensibility, and if 
that has been judiciously trained, and Nature has 
given him as good a voice in his manhood as in his 
youth, great things may be hoped from what was 
Master Richard Coker. We had not heard of him for 
over ten years, until we saw the notice we reprint 
below :— 


“Signor Ricardo Della Rosa has made a successful 
debut at the Teatro Paterna, Lucca, Italy. But who 
is Signor Della Rosa? None other than he, who, ten 
years ago, was a youth of provoking adolescence, and 
known all over the United States and Great Britain as 
Richard Coker, the boy-soprano of Trinity Church. 
All who at that time listened to that mournful voice, 
which had none of the coldness that boys’ voices usually 
possess, will remember how unique and brilliant was 
its charm. It was, indeed, a phenomenon, and has not 
since been approached, much less equalled. More than 
ten years have passed since the breaking of the voice 
that comes with adolescence, necessitated Master 
Coker’s retirement from the concert room. During the 
interval he has been placed under the best musical and 
dramatic instruction that was to be obtained in Great 
Britain and the Continent. His voice changed, not to 
a tenor, as had been predicted by many of his admirers, 
but to a high baritone of remarkable strength and 
richness. Had he not had his ambition under prudent 
control, it is probable that his début would have taken 
place long ago. But it was his wish, as well as that of 
his admirers, that it should occur only under the most 
favourable circumstances—that is to say, when a perfect 
method had been perfectly mastered. 

If we are to credit the Italian papers that come to 
us, this is what has been done. His début took place 
before a large and critical audience, the character 
assumed being that of Alfonso, in ‘ La Favorita.’ The 
perfection of his method, the strength and beauty of his 
voice, his dramatic expression, his personal charm of 
manner, are unanimously dwelt upon, so that the 
mention we make of them here is mere matter of 
history, which his appearance among us, at no distant 
day, will enable us to verify.” 





How to Ratse tHe Winv.—Some of our Scottish friends have 
found out the way to raise money by concerts. That a Scot is 
careful of his money everybody knows, and the plans adopted by 
Scotsmen for opening their countrymen’s pockets are therefore 
likely to be of the most effective kind. The plan is to give an 
Invitation Concert. Programs admitting one or two persons 
are distributed freely, to the extent of two or three times the 
capacity of the Hall. They are given to persons likely to have a 
little money to spare. Newspaper advertising, bill printing and 
posting, which generally swallow up half the proceeds of a concert, 
are absolutely avoided. The only cost is the Hall and the 
programs. But how do they get the money? Here is the 
art. They announce on the programs that there will be 4 
collection, not a collection of the vulgar sort, but a collection 80 
palpably genteel that the very idea of it is refining,—a collection of 
silver. This plan has been found to answer so well, that a Glasgow 
Society have adopted it in preference to the old way of admitting 
by graduated prices and advertising. A free concert advertises 
itself, and when the people once get there the music makes them 
generous,—TZonic Sol-fa Reporter. 
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THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


‘ The Golden Cross,” an English adaptation by Mr. 
J. P. Jackson of Ignaz Briill’s comic opera, ‘ Das 
Goldene Kreuz,” was produced at the Adelphi on March 
2nd, for the first time in England, and was received 
with signal favour by a large audience. The new opera 
has attained great popularity in Vienna, Berlin, and 
the chief towns of Germany. Herr Briill is now the 
subject of extravagant eulogy by his fellow-countrymen, 
though his second opera, ‘‘ Der Landfriede,” produced 
at Berlin last October, has been less successful than 
‘The Golden Cross.” The plot is simple. The “ golden 
cross” is a neck ornament worn by Christina (Miss 
Gaylord). Her brother Colas (Mr. Snazelle), on the 
morn of his marriage to Theresa (Miss Yorke), draws 
an unlucky number in the conscription, and is about 
to start at once with a detachment of Grenadiers, 
commanded by Sergeant Bombardon (Mr. Aynsley Cook), 
for the Russian campaign of 1812. Christina offers 
her golden cross to any one who will take the place of 
her brother, and swears to marry the holder of the 
cross on his return. Gontran de l’'Ancre (Mr. Maas), a 
young nobleman, weary of life because he has been 
jilted, becomes the substitute of Colas. Christina, who 
has never seen Gontran, and cannot learn his name, 
sends the cross to him by the hands of Bombardon, 
and the wedding festivities proceed. In the second act, 
three years later, Colas, who has again been made a 
conscript, returns from the wars, bringing his wounded 
captain, Gontran, who isrestored to health by Christina’s 
nursing, and, of course, fallsin love with her. Christina 
firmly holds to her vow to marry none but the unknown 
deliverer of her brother ; and when she is told that it 
was Gontran, she refuses to accept his hand because 
he cannot produce the golden cross. Gontran, when 
apparently dying, had given the cross to Bombardon, 
and the timely arrival of that warrior clears up doubts, 
and brings the opera to a happy conclusion. On these 
slender materials Herr Briill has constructed a charming 
two-act opera. The overture, in which the leading 
melodies occur, is well written ; and the orchestration 
is masterly both here and throughout the opera. The 
choral writing is skilful and dramatic. The tenor 
songs, ‘‘ Golden days”’ and “ Shall I, her simple heart 
compelling,” are very melodious ; and the soprano and 
tenor duet, ‘‘ Tell me, will our parting grieve thee,”’ 
with its solo passage for Christina, ‘‘ Did I ever doubt,” 
is full of tuneful phrases. The ‘“‘ supper quartet” in 
the second act is effective, and good melodies abound 
in the concerted music. Herr Briill is not free from 
adding to his own strains some reminiscences. Still 
he has some individuality of style, and his first effort 
encourages hopes of his future as a writer of comic 
opera. Mr. Jackson has executed his adaptation with 
ability, though there are marks of carelessness or haste 
which should be remedied. Generally the adaptation 
is successful ; the dialogue is natural, and many of the 
lyrics show poetical feeling. Mr. Maas (Gontran) made 
a very successful reappearance. He has a tenor voice 
of pure quality, sings well, and is a valuable accession 
to the company. Miss Gaylord sang with expression, 
and her acting was graceful and expressive. Miss 
Yorke was a lively Theresa, and sang her music well, 
although it was rather too high for her. Mr. Aynsley 
Cook rendered good service as Bombardon, and Mr. 
Snazelle was vocally efficient as Colas. The choruses 





were well sung, and the band did justice to their part. 
The applause was hearty, and encores and recalls were 
frequent, both composer and adapter being called before 
the curtain, as well as Mr. Carl Rosa. 

On March 12 Mdlle. Marie Fechter, the daughter of 
the celebrated actor, made her first appearance in 
London as Marguerite. Although evidently suffering 
greatly from nervousness she was warmly applauded 
in the “ Jewel” song, and in the last act showed 
considerable dramatic power. Mr. Maas acquitted 
himself well as Faust; Messrs. Celli and Ludwig were 
efficient as Mephistopheles and Valentine, and Miss 
Josephine Yorke and Mrs. Aynsley Cook were the Siebel 
and Martha. The Cathedral scene, it may be remarked, 
is managed as it almost invariably is on the Continent 
—Mephistopheles is seen at the porch, and bars the 
desolate girl's entrance into the building ; an improve- 
ment, we think, on the idea of the scene taking place in 
the interior. Probably this custom arose from a wish 
to make capital out of the richly-robed priests officiating ; 
but for every reason the scene as placed on the stage 
here is preferable. 

* The Flying Dutchman” was performed on March 
20, for the first time this season, when there were 
some changes from the cast of the first representation 
by Mr. Rosa. Mdme. Blanche Cole appeared as Senta, 
in lieu of Mdlle. Torriani, and Mr. Ludwig replaced 
Mr. Santley as Vanderdecken, other changes having 
been the substitution of Miss Josephine Yorke for Miss 
Lucy Franklein as Mary (Senta’s former nurse), and 
Mr. Aynsley Cook for Mr. Stevens as Daland—Mr. F, 
C. Packard having reappeared as Kric (Senta’s lover), 
and Mr. J. W. Turner as the Steersman. In her per- 
formance as the heroine, Mdme. Blanche Cole sang 
with much effect in the legendary ballad, the duet with 
Kric, and that with Vanderdecken, in the second act ; 
and in the final scene with the Dutchman, in which 
Senta endeavours to follow him to the doomed vessel. 
As the Dutch captain, Mr. Ludwig obtained a great 
success, especially considering the inevitable comparison 
with Mr. Santley. Inthe declamatory solo, and the 
duet with Daland, in the first act, and still more in the 
duet with Senta in the second act, Mr. Ludwig pro- 
duced a great impression, and was greeted with loud 
applause. Mr. Packard sang with taste, particularly 
in Eric’s cavatina of the last finale; Mr. Turner gave 
full effect to the Steersman’s song in the first act ; Mr. 
Aynsley Cook gave Daland’s music with due impressive- 
ness; and Miss Yorke was efficient as Mary. The 
chorus-singing was good throughout—particularly so 
in the beautiful ‘‘ Spinning Song,” and the orchestral 
score was finely rendered by the band, a strong effort 
having been made in vain to encore the overture. Mr. 
Carl Rosa conducted the performance with his in- 
variable skill and care. The opera is played alternately 
with ‘* The Bohemian Gil,” ‘“ The Golden Cross,” and 
** Faust.” 


’ 








THE NEW OPERA SEASON. 


Mr. Gye’s prospectus for the Royal Italian Opera 
season announces that his season will commence on 
April 2. The re-engagements of vocal artists comprise 


those of Mdme. Adelina Patti, Mdlle. Albani, Malle. 
Thalberg, Mdlle. d’Angeri, Mesdames Scalchi, Saar, 
and Corsi, Mdlles. Bianchi, Smeroschi, Avigliana, De 
Synnerberg, Cottino, Sonnino, and Ghiotti; Signori 
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Nicolini, Carpi, Bolis, Gayarre, Pavani, Piazza, Sabater, 
Manfredi, Rosario, Rossi, MM. Capoul and Maurel, 
Signori Cotogni, Graziani, Bagagiolo, Ciampi, Capponi, 
Ordinas, Caracciolo, Scolara, and Raguer—the first 
appearances being announced of Mdlles. Dotti, De Riti, 
and Emma Sarda, and Signori Melchi and Carbone. 
Four novelties are announced as in preparation; of 
which Mr. Gye promises at least two ; the works named 
being ‘‘ Carmen,” by the late Georges Bizet, recently 
brought out at Paris with great success; ‘“ Alma”’ 
(L’Incantatrice), anew opera by Flotow, whose “‘ Martha” 
has long been an established favourite; an Italian 
version of M. Victor Masse’s “‘ Paul et Virginie,” the 
latest work of that popular French composer; and an 
adaptation of Hérold’s well-worn “ Le Pré aux Cleres.” 
In Bizet’s opera Mdme. Patti is named for the principal 
character, that in M. Massé’s work being assigned to 
Malle. Albani. The orchestra and chorus are to be 
on the same extensive scale as last season—Mr. 
Carrodus being again the principal and solo violinist— 
and the office of conductor is to be divided—as during 
several past years—between Signor Vianesi and Signor 
Bevignani. In the department of the ballet, a new 
dancer, Mdlle. Zucchi, is named, in addition to Mdlles. 
Girod and H. and L. Reuters, already favourably 
known here. The important post of stage manager is 
again to be filled by Signor Tagliafico, who last year 
replaced the late M. Desplaces, who was appointed on 
the death of Mr. Augustus Harris in 1873. Most other 
offices are also filled as before, including those of 
organist (Mr. Pittman), leader of the ballet (Mr. Betje- 
mann), ‘‘maestri al piano” (Herr Saar and Signor 
Lago), ‘ repetiteur de cheeur ”’ (Signor C. Corsi), maitre 
de ballet (M. Hansen), &¢. That the scenic effects will 
again be worthy of the reputation of the theatre is 
guaranteed by the reappearance of the names of Messrs. 
Dayes and Caney as the artists. 

Mr. Mapleson’s prospectus has not been issued as we 
go to press. 








THE CHARITY CHILDREN IN ST. PAUL'S. 


Our readers will see with regret the subjoined com- 
munication from the Treasurers of the annual gathering 
in St. Paul's of the Metropolitan Charity Schools. This 
meeting was quite sui generis. There is nothing like it in 
the world: it gave a most enjoyable day to the children, 
and a great treat to the visitors. The musical effect 
was perhaps the best attained in the cathedral, although 
the captious could find defects from beginning to end of 
the service; and the sight of the fresh young faces, and 
the flowers, and the quaint and picturesque costumes, 
could never be forgotten. It is not perhaps too late for 
the Dean and Chapter to reconsider their determination, 
though public opinion has little weight with such bodies 
generally, and St. Paul’s may almost boast of having 
the most unnational management of all our national 
buildings. 

Sir,—The committee of the Society of Patrons for 
the Anniversary Meeting of the Charity Schools desire 
to inform the public that in consequence of the refusal 
of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's to allow the 
erection of any scaffolding whatever in the Cathedral, 
they are most reluctantly obliged to resolve on the dis- 





continuance of the usual annual meeting, which js 
done with the greater regret as these gatherings have, 
with one exception, been uninterrupted since their first 
institution in 1782, and the public interest in them hag 
continued undiminished. 
We remain, Sir, your obedient servants, 
B. Drew, 
Cuartes Hituovssz, 
19, Finsbury Place, E.C. 


' Treasurers. 





DRAMA. 


On the occasion of the revival of ‘‘ Louis XI." at the 
Lyceum Theatre, with Mr. Irving as the principal 
character, the house was crowded from floor to ceiling, 
the audience including many notabilities. The play, 
as most of our readers know, opens with rumours of 
the coming of an embassy from Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy to Louis, the Ambassador being the Duke de 
Nemours, son of one of the King’s victims, who thus 
faces the murderer of his father, and is enabled to see 
Marie, the daughter of Philip de Commines. Louis 
suspects something wrong, plots the death of the Duke’s 
messenger, traps Marie into a confession, and im- 
prisons Nemours. The duke is set at liberty by 
Jacques Coitier, the King’s physician, but instead of 
escaping Nemours conceals himself in the King’s 
chamber, and witnesses Louis’s sufferings from re- 
morse and dread of assassination. When the King is 
alone, he brings him to his knees, and then tells him 
to live on his life of agony, for that will be a greater 
vengeance than slaying him. The concluding act is 
taken up by the King’s last agonies and the saving of 
Nemours, who has been taken and condemned to death. 
‘“‘ Louis XJ.” is a painful play to witness: there is no 
room for sympathy with the hero, and the king is the 
one character which stands out from the rest. It 
follows that admiration of the skill of the impersonator 
is the chief motive that can influence an audience to 
sit out such a play: and if in spite of themselves they 
are occasionally affected by the misery of a monarch 
they despise, human nature will revolt at the ad- 
mission. What then must be the power of that actor 
who can hold entranced the crowds, who flock to see 
his portrayal of the worst infirmities of human nature, 
and who overwhelms with accumulated horrors, 
instead of enlisting pity or sympathy. Ino truth the 
Louis of the play is an impossible monster: a most 
exaggerated and deformed libel on the Louis of history. 
There is no redeeming point. The greater the actor, 
the more faithfully are the hideous attributes of Louis 
portrayed, and the more painful the moral vivisection. 
At an early period of Mr. Boucicault’s play the 
character of Louis is established: when once realized 
the audience have soon enough of it ; and long before 
the conclusion it is all but impossible not to be weary 
of the picture of bigotry and superstition, of cowardice 
and cruelty, of ferocity and senility, of cringing and 
threatening, which with marvellous skill was depicted 
by Mr. Irving, now delicately shaded, now in broad 
lights of terrible contrast. The presentation of this 
character is perhaps the greatest triumph the actor 
has yet achieved. If we may venture to hint at a 
blemish, it is the excessive realism of the death-scene: 
it is well to draw a curtain on the weakness of 
humanity in its death-throe, even although the ex- 
tremity of agony is only fit retribution : in proportion 
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as prominence is given to bodily suffering, the mental 
and moral effect is lessened. But this is an age of 
realism in art of all kinds; and it is perhaps most 
defensible in the drama. We can only reiterate our 
tribute to the great merit of Mr. Irving’s last 
impersonation : whether it will attract audiences for 
any length of time remains to be seen. The scenery 
and appointments of the piece are admirable. 

At the Haymarket Theatre ‘‘ Twelfth Night” was 
succeeded by ‘‘ The Hunchback” of Sheridan Knowles, 
with Miss Neilson as the heroine. No living English 
actress can surpass this lady as Julia. Miss Hodson’s 
Helen was delightfully fresh and sympathetic. Mr. 
Howe was Master Walter, Mr. Conway Sir Thomas, Mr. 
Harcourt Modus, and Mr. Kyrle Lord Tinsel. ‘ The 
Lady of Lyons,” * Romeo and Juliet,” “ As You Like It,” 
and ‘‘ Measure for Measure,” will also be played in the 
course of Miss Neilson’s engagement, which will 
terminate early in May. 

At the St. James’s Theatre a new drama, ‘‘ The Scar 
on the Wrist ;” has been produced, the joint work of Mr. 
Claude Templar and Mr. Palgrave Simpson, but the 
result of the combination is certainly not happy. 
Misses Cavendish and Fowler, Messrs. Henry Forrester, 
Stephens, Titheradge, Leathes and Vaughan, all most 
skilful artists, devoted their talents to the task of 
making ‘The Scar on the Wrist” successful. As a 
transpontine melodrama, perhaps, it might stand a 
chance of vitality beyond what it will reach at St. 
James's. The piece has been withdrawn in favour of 
“ Lady Clancarty.” It is perhaps in a character like 
Lady Clancarty that Miss Ada Cavendish best shows 
her earnestness and impulsive style. The earlier scenes, 
in which Lord Clancarty rescues his wife and next 
woos her as her husband's friend, receive from Miss 
Cavendish most impassioned expression ; in the scene 
of the bed-chamber she rises to much higher powers ; 
and in the last act her pathos and her delight in the 
reconciliation cannot be surpassed. The other parts 
are well filled. 

At the Pavilion Theatre ‘“‘ The Hoop of Gold,” a new 
drama by Mr. Mortimer Murdoch, has been produced. 
It is a play of the domestic type, enlivened with sensa- 
tional incidents; the chief one being where the husband, 
deeming his wife unfaithful to him and maddened by 
rage and jealousy, snatches the child from her arms, 
and flings it over the Thames Embankment. Of course 
the child is not drowned, and the little ebullition of 
temper is easily pardoned. There is some very effective 
scenery, a view of Astley’s Theatre and a “set” of the 
Thames Embankment being especially good. The 
new play will doubtless hold its place in the bills for 
some time. 

At the Duke’s Theatre, a new comedietta by Mr. 
Sydney Grundy was produced on March 18, entitled 
“Man Proposes.” ‘the piece is little more than a 
duologue between a young lady and her bashful lover. 
The latter, a captain of dragoons, becomes almost 
imbecile with timidity in the presence of the object of 
his affections, and the young lady, when her fascina- 
tions have failed to inspire him with courage to make a 
declaration, disguises herself as an imaginary cousin, 
and dictates a love-letter to herself. Miss Louise 
Moodie was full of animation as Bell Huntington ; Mr. 
J. D. Beveridge was amusing as the bashful lover, and 
Miss Florence Chalgrove was efficient as a pert lady’s 
mail, 





A new farce by Mr. Reece, entitled “4A National 
Question,” was produced at the Globe Theatre on the 
afternoon of March 16, with Mr. Toole in the chief 
character. It is very amusing throughout, occasionally 
very absurd. The audience were delighted, and Mr. 
Reece has scored a genuine success. 

On March 25 Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s amended version 
of “* The Ne’er-do-Weel” was produced at the Olympic 
Theatre under the title of “‘ The Vagabond,” and was 
received with warm and general applause. Many of 
the weaknesses and excrescences which marred the 
original play have been removed ; indeed some of the 
excisions are to be regretted. The admirable first act re- 
mains as it was, and the continuation of the story is 
interesting and sympathetic. Mr. Neville and Miss 
Terry played their parts to perfection, and were well 
supported by other members of the company. Mr. 
Gilbert is to be congratulated on his tact and temper 
no less than on his ability. It is probable that he him- 
self would have chosen rather to withdraw the piece 
altogether, than to attempt to alter it from its original 
form. 

Sheridan’s comedy of “ The Rivais,”’ which has proved 
a great success at the afternoon Aquarium Theatre, 
has been withdrawn, and an adaptation of Goldsmith's 
novel, “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” is to take its place. 
The familiar characters will receive adequate treatment 
at the hands of the clever company which is now 
engaged for the morning performances at this theatre. 

The ‘* Cloches de Corneville”’ continues its successful 
career at the Folly Theatre, the various actors having 
settled down to their parts, and the piece going with a 
smoothness which gives effect both to their dramatic 
and musical powers. The chief melodies have received 
the compliment of being adopted by the whistling 
street-boys. 

At the Surrey Theatre two popular sensation dramas 
are played nightly—‘‘ The Golden Dustman, Mr. 
Farnie’s adaptation of Dickens’s ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend,” 
and ‘* Black-eyed Susan.” The pieces are well played, 
and the scenery is excellent. Whereas on the north 
side of the Thames the prices of theatrical admissions 
have been steadily rising, at this theatre they are now 
only half what they formerly used to be. 








“Tur Wanpenina Jew.”—This case was finally disposed of in 
the House of Lords on March 28, before Lord Hatherley, Lord 
Blackburn, Lord O’Hagan, and Lord Gordon. Lord Hatherley 
gave judgment in the appeal, which was an action brought by Mr, 
Chatterton and another to recover damages from the defendant, 
Mr. Cave, for an infringement of their copyright in a drama 
called ‘* The Wandering Jew,” the defendant having caused to be 
represented at his own theatre a piece with a similar title, and 
containing many of the same incidents. At the trial, which took 
place before Lord Coleridge, his lordship undertook to read over 
the two dramas, which had a common origin in Eugane Sue's 
well-known novel, ‘‘Le Juif Errant,” and, having done so, his 
lordship decided in favour of the defendant, on the ground that 
the portions of his drama said to be imitations of that of which 
the plaintiffs held the copyright did not amount to a taking 
within the meaning of the Act. On this judgment the plaintiffs 
moved the Common Pleas Division, which affirmed that of Lord 
Coleridge, and the plaintiffs then brought the case before the Court 
of Appeal, which unanimously sustained the ruling of the Court 
below. From that court the plaintiffs appealed to the House of 
Lords. Their lordships’ judgment held the decision of the Court: 
below to be sound in law, and dismissed the appeal with costs, 
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NEW MUSIC. 


[Bertini & Co.] 
Les Clochettes. Gavotte in F. Composed by Hensenr Barnes. 


* Rocked by the Wind.” A Song of the Ocean. Words by M. A. 
Barnes. Music by Yricoyri. 

The gavotte—which is neither on the old model nor an entirely 
new one—may take its place with other occasional pieces ; as the 
production of a young amateur it shows some taste and spirit in 
its author, though rather crude here and there. 

The sea-song has quiet and unpretending words, which hardly 
call for the demonstrative accompaniment which is assigned to 
the air; well sung by a contralto or baritone, both verse and music 
will please all but the fastidious. 


[CunnincHam Booszy & Co.] 


Gedenke Mein. Walzer. Componirt von Cuarues Imnor. 

We thought Mr. Cunningham Boosey was the apostle of cheap 
pianoforte music—of full-sized sheets at microscopic prices—but 
this set of waltzes is on the old system, and at the old price—four 
shillings !—and with a plain title-page, so depending entirely on 
its musical worth. The waltzes are very good and tuneful— 
in the German style—and they have a fair excuse for adding to 
the inexhaustible repertoire of such music. 


(CHarrett & Co.) 


‘* Parting is sweet sorrow.” Song. Words by Kpwarp OxEenrorp, 
Music by ALEXANDER Row.anp. 


A telling and impassioned song, music and verse well suited. 
The composer has chosen E flat and 9-8 time (with a short epi- 
sode in 4-4), and has shown his feeling for vocal expression by 


the manner in which the melody is phrased. The compass is 
eleven notes, C to F. 


Spring in Winter. Vocal Valse. 


Written by H. P. Lysre. 
Composed by Gaston SERPETTE. 


A melodious and striking waltz, rather long and exacting for 
the voice, though less ‘ brilliant” than vocal waltzes in general. 
It opens in D, through G and E flat, and back to the original 
key. The compass is C natural to A, thirteen notes. 


The Fairies’ Dance. Danse des Fées. By A. P. Wyman. 


A flat and D flat are the keys in which Mr. Wyman makes his 
fays revel, after the conventional manner of which Mendelssohn 
set the example in his earliest work. ‘Chis has not yet been sur- 
passed, even by the present pretty caprice. 


“ England’s Greeting.” Song. Written by J. V. Batpaeman. 
Composed by Cuar.zs SantTLFy. 


This “national” ballad was sung by the composer at a recent 
Ballad Concert, and received a most enthusiastic encore. It adopts 
as its text, the old motto of the Volunteers, “‘ Defence, not de- 
fiance,” and otherwise appeals effectively to popular sympathies; 
It is set in B, minor and major, 6-8 time, the melody ranging from 
A to F, thirteen notes. An edition is also published in C. 


[LampBorn Cock. } 


‘* Welcome.” Duet. The Words by Cartes J. Rowe. The 
Music by Crro Prxsvtt. 


Our readers know what to expect from the pen of the Chevalier 


Pinsuti: and the above duet will not disappoint them. It is ex- 





March of the Saracens. For the Pianoforte. Composed by 
A. A. W. 

This march is bright and short and easy: we fail to discover 

anything peculiarly Saracenic about the air or its treatment. Its 


title will serve to distinguish it, and that is probably all that the 
composer intended. 


[R. Cocks & Co.} 

“The Sea is England’s Glory.” Melody. Words by Srzpuey 
Guover. Transcribed for the Pianoforte by Freprnricr Le- 
MOINE. 

This song has been generally admired ever since its first pro- 
duction. The pianoforte version is brilliant and telling without 


being difficult, and will no doubt add to the popularity of the 
original. 


‘* Westward-Ho! For England.” 


Song. Words by Mrs. Henry 
WHITCOMBE. 


Music composed by Opoarvo Bart. 

A bright and joyful song of homeward-bound sailors, to which a 
recent calamity will impart an unintended sadness. It is set in 
F, common time, the compass eleven notes, C to F. 


‘Ere the roses cease to bloom.” 


Song. Words by M. Manx 
Lemon. 


Music composed by Opoarpo Barri. 

The poet has resisted the temptation of a dismal ending to the 
verse, and has substituted a returned lover for death by accident 
or suicide. The melody is appropriate and artistic, and its treat- 
ment somewhat unconventional. Key F, common time, compass 
A to D, eleven notes. 


(J. B. Cramer & Co.] 
La Brunette, Galop Brillante. Composed and arranged for the 
Pianoforte by Epmunp THoRNLEY. 
A lively and easy galop, written for children, we presume, or 
very young players, who may learn it with very little effort. 


The Old Willow Brook. Written by Wiuton Frienp. 
by Epwarp Jonnson. 

A kind of “ minstrel” ditty with a chorus—in the praise of 
Mary. The style is by no means exalted, but it is likely to please 
those to whom it appeals, and its popularity may guarantee its 
merit. Key D, common time, compass C to E. 


Composed 


“ Richard Lionheart.” Song. Words by the Countess or 
Haraineton. Music by F. WEBEr. 

We presume the Countess of Harrington is answerable for the 
whole of this song, which is dedicated to ‘the descendants of the 
House of Plantagenet.”” The arrangement of the German melody 
by Dr. Weber is very effective ; the words are more nervous than 
polished, as befits their subject. There is poetical justice in the 
fact that the country which held the Lionheart captive is made 
to furnish music for the glorification of his memory. 


“ Fare Thee well! and if for ever.” Song. Words by Lon 
Byron. The Music composed by A. D, Duvivier. 

Byron’s celebrated appeal has often been set, and many of the 
attempts are now forgotten. Under these circumstances we may 
welcome the present composition, giving evidence as it does of 
thought and passion, and compelling as it were the co-operation 
of the singer. That it adequately represents the deep feeling of 
the words is more than we can say, but it is of the right material. 
Key D, major and minor, 3-4 time, compass D to F, 


“ Ye3or No!” Song. Words by J. Scuonperc. Music by Epwanp 
Rey.orr. 
Simple and pleasing, and very prettily accompanied. Its tuneful 
piquancy can hardly fail of arresting the attention of the most 
stolid. The key is D, 2-4 time, compass E to F. 


ceedingly graceful, each voice having its due prominence, with “ Asthore/” (My Darling!”) Irish Song. Words by L. 8. 


short solos for both first and second. The accompaniment is 
exactly what is required 


Gorr Jones. Music composed by Ricuarp F. Harvey. 
The title of this song is almost the only claim it has to apy 
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connexion with the Emerald Isle, unless it be the change of 
locality for the ‘place where there is no parting’—which 
L. 8S. G. J. places at ‘the altar’s holy rail.” The music is 
pleasing, and quite good enough for the words. Key F, common 
time, compass C to F, 
[Enocn & Sons. ] 
“ Year after Year.” Song. Words by Miss Munocu. 
Aurrep Scorr Garry. 


Mr. Gatty has hardly been so successful in his rather laboured 
setting of Miss Muloch’s verses as in some of his simpler efforts : 
the lines, indeed, do not well adapt themselves to song-rhythm, 
Perhaps familiarity will increase the appreciation of the compo- 
sition. It opens and ends in E flat; the changes of key and time 
hardly producing adequate effect. The compass is from E to G. 


The music is not free from engraver’s blunders, and the words are 
full of them. 


Music by 


“ Happy as a King.” Song. 
Music by Erne, Harrapen. 
A lyrical interpretation of the well-known picture, though 
neither words nor music adequately represent the more than regal 
happiness of the urchin who swings on the gate. It is a pretty 
song, however, and will please if well sung. It is set in G, 6-8 
time, and has a compass of eleven notes, D to G. 


Words by Herpert Harraven. 


Grand Exhibition March. For the Pianoforte. By Carn Retss. 
A bright and exhilarating march, with as much originality as 

can be hoped for in such compositions. An elaborate view of the 

completed building on the Trocadero forms the title-page. 


[Howarp & Co.] 
The Court of St. James’. Minuet. 
Warson. 
A very pretty minuet, and by no means a slavish imitation of 


anything that has gone before, though the composer has caught 
the old spirit. 


Composed by MicHarn 


“In Camp.” 
Watson. 


A kind of quickstep movement in 2-4 time, effectually worked 
out, and with less than usual of the ordinary appliances loved by 


bandmasters. It will make a good change among the student's 
repetoire. 


Morceau Militaire. Composed by Mucnarn 


Versailles. Gavotte. Composed by Micuarn Watson. 


An imitation of the old dance tune, which will please the 


admirers of modern antiques, though it hardly improves on the 
original model, 


[Joun Kina. } 
Minuet in B Flat. By Joser Trovse.ue. 


A trifle for the pianoforte, which has the form in a greater de- 
gree than the spirit of the old dance tune which has done so much 
and so varied service. This is probably the work of a young com- 
poser, 


{Sranzey Lucas, Weer & Co.) 


Collection of Elementary and Progressive Pieces for the Pianoforte. 
By A. Eumant. In Two Books. 

If these little pieces have not been necessary “to supply a want,” 
they are yet worthy of a place among the best music for young 
students of the pianoforte, as affording in an accessible form the 
means of agreeable practice and steady improvement. They are 
not intended to be a school of pianoforte playing by themselves, 
but simply as adjuncts to other methods, and while they are 
Specially adapted for small hands, the stretch of an octave being 
carefully avoided throughout, they will furnish alternative or addi- 
tional morceaux for any stage of elementary study. Book I. con- 
tains twenty-five numbers, beginning with the most simple, and 





gradually developing the student’s resources, so that in the later 
pieces considerable effect is attained; the individuality and in- 
dependence of the left hand in particular being practically incul- 
cated. The eleven pieces of Book II. are more extended, and 
require thought and taste as well as mechanical care, and suggest 
in most instances a fanciful and poetical interpretation. Mr. 
Ehmant's little work has the further merit, that while the student 
is playing his compositions, he is acquiring the art of listening and 
appreciating what he hears. 


Miniatures for the Pianoforte. Composed by Bruno Ramann. 


These ‘ Miniatures” consist of six short sketches in varioug 
styles, the titles of which more or less definitely indicate their aim. 
No. 1, “‘ Vorspiel,” is a rather sombre but very suggestive compo- 
sition in E,3-4 time; akind of alternate appeal and remonstrance 
between the two hands, the “last word” being with the bass: the 
concluding plagal cadence leaving the matter of dispute undecided. 
No. 2, “In’s Album,” in G flat, 6-8 time, is symmetrical and graceful, 
and will admit of varied interpretations; while the third, ‘* Liebes. 
botschaft,” in B flat, 4-8 time, is as impassioned and as pleasing as 
Love’s messages are in reality. The reply evoked (No. 4, ‘Entgeg- 
nung,”’) is of course longer and more jubilant, the opening motivo 
calling to mind one of the most beautiful of Mendelssohn's ‘* Lieder 
éhne Worte,”’—a coincidence which is not necessarily a plagiarism, 
and which is fully atoned for in other parts of the sketch. In No.5, 
‘Im Walde,” the treatment is more conventional, if not less 
effective; the key of D and 6-8 time have been long allied with 
forest music. The last piece is ‘Stilles Gliick,” a charming 
motivo in C, harmonized with great taste, giving in its progress 
and slow and soft conclusion ag good a musical picture of * silent 
happiness ”’ ‘as is possible. 


Oh, if there be a hwnan tear, 
FARREN. 

‘* Ave Maria.” Song. By the same. 

Lay of the Imprisoned Huntsman.” By the same. 

The above are excerpts from the latest secular work by Professor 
Macfarren, ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake,” of which we had occasion 
recently to speak in very high terms. We are glad to see them 
rendered more generally available by their publication in a separate 
form, and we hope that those who become thus first acquainted 
with them may be led to know the Cantata as a whole. 


Trio. Composed by G. A. Mac- 


{Moutrie & Son.] 


‘*O let me hear that Song again.” Song. Written and composed 
by Francis Owen Lewis. 

There is some originality in this song, which will rivet the 
attention even from the opening phrase. The author does not 
aim very high, but he may be considered to have attained his 
object. Key B flat, 3-4 time, compass ten notes, D to F. 


{[Noverto & Co. | 
The Lord is my Shepherd. Solo from the Sacred Cantata ‘* Adora- 
tion.” Composed by Austin T. Turner. 
Early in the Morning. Duet. From the same. 

The above are two of the most popular numbers of a Cantata 
composed at Melbourne, Australia, and performed by the Philhar- 
monic Society there. The composer has taken Mendelssohn for 
his model, though his work is somewhat simplified in regard to 
the tastes of Englishmen at the antipodes, and possibly also to 
his means of execution. A very creditable taste for and progress 
in musical culture are shown by the production and popularity of 
such a work in what—at least in Art matters—is a new com- 
munity. 


{[Srmpson & Co.]} 


“Ina Dream.” Poetry by Joun Enperssonn. Music by Mpme. 
Sarnton-Do.bBy. 


A very pretty song, indicating the skill and power of an ex- 
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perienced hand. The music has the air of spontaneity, and goes 
admirably to the words. The key is G, 4-4 alternating with 6-8 
time, the compass D to G, eleven notes. 


{(JoserpH WILLIAMS. } 
Styriana. Mazurka. Pour Piano par J. Scwap. 
A light piece which as an occasional relaxation may vary 
with advantage practice of a more rigid kind. There is nothing 
at all repugnant to good taste. 


Valse Brillante. Sur motifs de l'opera “ Les Cloches de Corne- 
ville.’ By Briryuey Ricwarps. 

Mr. Richards has done little more than extract the most 
suitable motivo for his purpose from the charming opera; his 
arrangement is effective and not difficult, and must have its full 
share of popularity. It is as easy to get up as it is to remember. 


The Verbena. Valse de Salon. For the Pianoforte. By Witu1aM 
SMALLWOOD. 
The characteristics of Mr. Smallwood’s pianoforte compositions 
are well known—plenty of melody and absence of difficulties, 
The present valse is no exception to the rule. 


‘* Days gone by.’ Song. Written by Epwarp Oxenrorp. Music 
by Eminy Baxpsuey Farmer. 
A graceful song, words and music well suited; the arpeggio 
accompaniment very effective. It is set in D, 3-4 and 2-4 time 
alternating ; the compass is A to E, twelve notes. 


Barcarolle. Pour Piano. Par Caanues Lecocg. 


A short arrangement of a pretty air, fingered throughout; young 
students will find it interesting and useful. 


Sérénade. Pour Piano. Par Cuarues Lecocg. 

A short little piece, if possible prettier than the preceding one. 
It is just the thing for the young player who wants to do some- 
thing which will not be above his powers, and will entertain with- 
out wearying his hearers. 





Tus Mevo-Piano.—Under this name Messrs. Kirkman and Son 
have produced an instrument which seeks to solve the problem of 
sustaining tone on the pianoforte. It was shown at their rooms 
on Mar. 25. Every one knows that when the string of a piano is 
struck by the hammer the greatest intensity of sound is produced 
at the moment of impact, and that afterwards it becomes less in 
proportion to the lessened vibration. Given a power able to con- 
tinue the vibration at its original foree—a power represented by 
the action of the bow upon the strings of a violin—and it follows 
that the tone will be continued in its original volume. This is 
the aim of the melo-piano. It is provided with a third pedals 
which, when worked by the foot like the treadle of a sewing- 
machine, gives a quick vibratory motion to a cylinder. This, in 
turn, brings a hammer to bear upon any string the key to which is 
pressed down, the hammer falling, as long as the pressure is sus- 
tained, with a rapidity equal, of course, to the vibrations of the 
eylinder working it. While the hammer beats upon the string the 
sound continues in unabated volume, and the instrument gives out 
sustained notes with a vibrato effect, but this in the hands 
of a tasteful player is anything but a drawback, especially 
as it is quite under control. An appliance which is moved 
by the knee of the performer gradually lengthens or shortens 
the space through which the hammer falls, and thus propor- 
tionately increases or diminishes the tone produced. As the 
melo-piano can be used without reference to the new appliance, 
s0 the new appliance can be used without reference to the 
piano proper, a small lever near the left hand of the performer 
disconnecting the action of the latter at will. When both are used 
together the effect of the instrument is surprisingly grand. The 
invention met with a very favourable reception from the amateur, 
and professors who listened to the able performance of Siguor 
Corani at Soho Square. 





PROVINCIAL. 


The eleventh concert of the Edinburgh University Musical 
Society took place on the evening of March 25 in the Music Hall, 
and attracted a large audience. The chorus of students numbered 
nearly two hundred, and, on the whole, their singing was highly 
creditable; the parts were fairly balanced, and the tone fresh and 
clear. Altogether the appearance made by the choristers was highly 
encouraging to our popular Professor of Music. The audience 
displayed a desire to double the length of the program by insisting 
on the repetition of almost every piece. The vocalists were assisted 
by an orchestra of about fifty performers, professional and amateur. 
The concert opened with Professor Oakeley’s version of Professor 
Maclagan’s students’ song, ‘‘ Alma Mater,” the organ accompani- 
ment played by the Rev. John Kirk. Handel’s overture to “ Esther” 
followed, and was given with the additional parts by Halberstadt, 
In the third movement the oboe solo was finely rendered by Mr. C, 
Reynolds. Among the other items were Mendelssohn's “‘ Hunter's 
Farewell ;” ‘“‘The Savoyard's Song,” sung by Mr. Milward; the 
“Sword Song”’ of Korner, to which Professor Blackie has provided 
a new translation ; Franz Abt’s ‘‘ Wanderer’s Song ;” and Callcott’s 
‘‘ Red Cross Knight.” Mr. Stalker and Mr. Carl Hamilton played 
a duet for piano and violoncello by Griitzmacher; and Haydn’s 
Symphony in G, No. 7, which was played at the Reid Festival five 
years ago, concluded the first part of the program. In the 
second part Beethoven’s ‘‘ Prometheus” overture and a March by 
Lachner were the two orchestral pieces. Dr. Roxburgh sang two 
bass songs, one of which, the German drinking song, ‘Im 
Kiihlen Keller,” he had to repeat. Scotch music was represented, 
on which the Courant remarks:—‘* We trust that those who 
were so anxious for the introduction of Scotch songs at these 
concerts were pleased on hearing ‘ Donuil Dhu’ and ‘ Duncan 
Gray.’ Everything was done to ensure their success ; the yoices 
were managed in the cleverest manner, and Professor Oakeley 
arranged the orchestral accompaniment. Yet, with all these 
advantages, ‘Duncan Gray’ was anything but a success. Some, 
at least, of our native airs cannot be harmonized for orchestral 
performance.” The concert altogether was a success, thanks to 
the energy of Professor Oakeley. Several of the pieces given at 
this concert were previously played by Sir Herbert Oakeley at an 
extra organ recital. 

Another of Sir Herbert Oakeley’s recitals in the Music Class- 
room of the Edinburgh University, the last but one for the 
present session, was given on the afternoon of Mar. 14. As on 
some previous occasions, choral music, rendered by a small but 
efficient body of amateur vocalists, entered largely into the 
program. The selection was as follows :—Overture, ‘* Maestoso 
Allegro’ (Fugue) ; Chorus, ‘‘ The Nightingale ;” Sinfonia to Part 
IIL., Allegro, with oboe interludes ; Chorus, ‘* Thus rolling surges 
rise,’ from Handel's ‘‘Solomon;” Aria, ‘Gott deine reicht,” 
C. P. BE. Bach; Andante Grazioso, Trio for pianoforte, violin, 
and ’cello, Mozart; Chorus, ‘‘ Come, gentle spring” (** The Sea- 
sons”), Haydn; Motivo, for organ (in B flat), Lefébure-Wely; 
Part Song in Chorus, ‘‘O hills, O vales,”” Mendelssohn ; Lied, 


‘Happy Hours,” H. 8. Oakeley; Solo and Chorus, “ Dal tuo © 


stellato soglio,” Rossini; Slow March, “Ruins of Athens,” 
Beethoven. Of the selection from ‘‘ Solomon” the Sinfonia was 
perhaps the most striking. The Andante, from Mozart’s Trio, 
was also heartily applauded, and the Professor had to repeat his 
own Lied, which Herr Henschel sang so effectively at the Reid 
Concert. Of the vocal numbers, ‘Come, gentle spring,” was 
redemanded. 


On March 9 Mrs. Beesley gave a pianoforte recital in the 
Edinburgh Music Hall. The musical public of Edinburgh did not 
attend her concert, even though she came as the accredited pupil 
of Von Biilow. The hall was nearly empty, but Mrs. Beesley 
played none the worse. Her execution of the two preludes and 
fugues (B flat and D major) by Bach, and also of the gavotte in D 
minor, was admirable. Sterndale Bennett’s Toccata in C minor and 
Henselt’s Etude “ Si oiseau j’étais” were also charmingly played, 
and Rheinberger’s Hunting Song warmed the small audience to 
enthusiasm. The second part was devoted to Chopin and Liszt. 
Chopin’s waltz in A flat, and Liszt’s arrangement of the spinning 
song from the “ Flying Dutchman,” were the most successful 
numbers, The absentees lost a great treat. 
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The Aberdeen University Choral Society gave its annual concert 
on March 8 in the Music Hall. Sir Herbert Oakeley, the Edin- 
burgh Professor, was present in a double capacity—as composer 
and performer—and his students’ song, ‘‘ Alma Mater,” and his 
march, ‘t Edinburgh,” were received with enthusiasm. The other 
most enjoyable things were ‘ Hearts of Oak,” arranged by Mr. John 
Hullah ; ‘‘ The Land o’ the Leal” and ‘Duncan Gray,” arranged 
by Herr Meid; ‘‘ Soldier’s Love” (Kucken), ‘‘ Mynheer van Dunck” 
(Bishop), ‘‘ The Polka Serenade” (Schafer), ‘‘The Drinking Song” 
(Marschner), and a *‘ Students’ Song” (Schnoor). The chorus is 
greatly improved. There were two pianoforte solos, played by a 
student very creditably. On the evening of March 9 Sir Herbert 
Oakeley gave a lecture on Madrigals—the illustrations being 
rendered by the Aberdeen Musical Association—and after the 
lecture and illustrations Sir Herbert played several pieces on 
the organ. 


A series of special services in the nave of Gloucester Cathedral 
commenced on the 7th March, and are to be continued on 
Thursday evenings throughout Lent. The anthem on each 
occasion consists of a portion of the ‘‘Seven Last Words” 
(Haydn). 

Handel’s ‘ Belshazzar,” has been produced with great suc- 


cess at Mr. Charles Hallé’s concerts in the Free Trade Hall, 
Manches ter. 


‘* Diplomacy ”’ will in the autumn be produced in Birmingham 
by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal and a specially selected company. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


In the course of a paper on “ State Aid to Music at Home and 
Abroad” read at a recent meeting of the Society of Arts, Mr. Allan 
§. Cole, said it would probably surprise many to hear that in 
England, until two years ago, we had no conservatoire of music, 
or musical academy or school possessing (1) a graduated curriculum 
of obligatory instruction, and (2) the free-giving of such instruc- 
tion to proved competent natives of the country in which the 
conservatoire is established The foremost of our musical 
schools was the Royal Academy of Music, where the students 
chose any branch of the art for their particular study, paid fees 
for instruction, and came and went as they pleased. The 
Academy possessed a subsidy of £500 a year, and was well 
supported; but it did not possess the characteristics referred to, 
and, therefore, differed essentially from foreign state conservatoires. 
State aid to music at home might be divided into two kinds—the 
first that of a gift, the second that of a payment for the fulfilment 
of certain conditions. In the first category came the subsidies of 
the Royal Academy of Music and the similar institution in 
Ireland, and under the Education Code elementary day schools and 
training colleges secured certain indirect advantages 
The National Training School for Music derived its income from 
scholarships founded by corporations and individuals, and it had 
now about eighty-eight scholars, whose scholarships yielded an 
income of £3500 ‘The usefulness of the institution might, the 
lecturer thought, be extended on payment of fees, to qualified 


‘ students whose object in life was to become teachers of elementary 


music. It was to be hoped that the national confidence in the 
institution would become firmly rooted, and lead to the school 
being eventually transferred to the management of the state. 


The services of Mdlle. Albani, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. 
Santley, and Mr. Lloyd have been secured in connection with the 
approaching musical festival at Norwich. 


The company at the Grand Opéra have presented by _subscrip- 
tions to M. Halanzier, the manager, a Cross of the Legion of 
Honour in diamonds. 


The first two masked balls at the Paris Opera produced 
127,700fr., and the part taken by the poor of Paris amounted to 
19,155fr. The composers of the twenty morceaux played received 
6385fr . 


“ Francesca de Rimini,” a new opera by Cagnoni, has been 
performed with success at the Royal Theatre, Turin ; and another 
new opera, ‘* Eufemia da Messina,” by Bandini, at the Theatre 
Royal, Parma, has also proved successful. The composer is only 
twenty years old, and this is his first opera. 








The new Opera House meets with considerable adverse criticism 
in Dresden. The stage is found too vast for the conversational 
tone of modern comedy, and the auditorium too large for the 
usual requirements of a city of 150,000 inhabitants. 


A new weekly journal to contain signed articles will shortly be 
published. Among the contributors named are Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, Mr. Charles Reade, Mr. R. D. Blackmore, Mr. Robert 


Buchanan, Mr. E. Jenkins, M.P., Mr. G. Barnett Smith, and Mr. 
Thomas Hardy. 


Mr. Tennyson is said to be engaged upon a new historical drama, 
which will complete the three dramas upon great characters and 
events in English history which the Poet Laureate originally 
contemplated, and of which two, ‘Queen Mary” and “ Harold,” 
have already appeared. 


A new penny weekly publication, entitled Social Notes, has been 
started under the directorship of Mr. 8,0. Hall. We wish it 
every success. 


The shield which is to surmount the chief entrance of the 
Exhibition of the Champs de Mars is nearly finished. Itis twenty- 
three feet in height, and the composition symbolises France 
holding the shield, on which are engraved the letters R. F. 
(République Frangaise), 

The benefit performance given at the Thé&tre Francaise for M. 
Bressant was witnessed by a distinguished assemblage, and the 
total receipts are said to have reached 32,500fr. Mdme. Carvalho 
and M. Faure, who gave their services, received an ovation. 


The part of Polyeucte in Gounod’s opera is transferred from M. 
Sellier to M. Salomon. The composer has just added a new 
tableau to his work. 


Nearly 40,000fr. has been already collected for the intended 
monument to Bellini at Naples. 


According to the Atheneum there are more than fifty candidates 
for the fellowship at the Royal Society. The list is closed for the 
present session. 


Mr. Mapleson has a treat in store for the coming season, in the 
form of a ballet, written by Heinrich Heine for the English stage 
many years ago, but never yet performed. The subject of the 
ballet is a variation from the Faust legend. 


The Paris Municipality has voted 10,000fr. to the Voltairo 
centenary celebration. The Clerical papers are selecting from 
Voltaire’s writings all the passages disparaging to France, and the 
Democrats are also holding up to reprobation his various acts of 
hypocritical homage to Roman Catholicism. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales recently visited the Folly 
Theatre, to see ‘* Les Cloches de Corneville.” 


Mr. Sothern is said to be preparing a book for publidation called 
‘« Birds of a Feather,” founded on his experiences and recollections 
of past and present dramatic celebrities. 


Several eminent sculptors have consented to send in competitive 
designs for the Sir Rowland Hill memorial statue at Kidder- 
minster. The material to be employed will be Sicilian marble, 
and the pedestal will be of Cornish granite. 


M. Capoul, at the solicitation of M. Escudier, has given up an 
engagement which he had entered into for Italy; he has been 
playing at the Salle-Ventadour with Mdlle. Albani, in the 
‘* Traviata.” 

M. Jules Cohen has been appointed chorus-master at the Paris 
Opera, in the place of M. Victor Massé. 


The Paris Opera has witnessed the débat of M. Sellier, the new 
tenor, who was discovered by M. Halanzier whilst acting as atten- 
dant in a wine shop. He achieved a marked success, and at the 
end of the performance was recalled. 


The Elephant and Castle Theatre and a house at the back was 
totally destroyed by fire early in the morning of Mar. 26 The fire 
broke out about five o’clock, and from the moment of its discovery 
it was evident there was no hope of saving the building. Fortu- 
nately no lives were lost. The cause of the fire is unknown. The 
contents were not insured, and it is uncertain whether the building 
was. About 80 feet of the railway platform adjoining were destroyed 
by fire and breakage, and some damage wus also done to the 
adjoining buildings. 

At the Bankruptey Court on March 27, before the Hon. W. C. 
Spring Rice, an adjudication of bankruptcy was made against 
Mr. John Baldwin Buckstone, the well-known comedian, and 
who is described as of the Haymarket Theatre, theatrical 
manager. 
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Tommaso Benvenuti, a composer whose works were formerly 
much applauded, has had a new opera in three acts, ‘‘ Il Falconi- 
ere,” represented at the Rossini Theatre at Venice, but it had a 
very moderate success. 

Mdme. Nilsson, before quitting Russia, where she gave a grand 
concert for the benefit of the wounded in the war, was appointed 
singer to the Court, and received the decoration of Arts and 
Science. 

The proceeds of the thousandth performance of the comedy of 
“Our Boys” at the Vaudeville Theatre amounted to £300, and 
have been thus distributed :—Royal General Theatrical Fund, 
£100; Metropolitan Free Hospital, £50; Charing-cross Hospital, 
£50; Great Northern Hospital, £50; and Boys’ Home and 
Refuge, Great Queen-street, £50. 

The recent féte at the Alexandra Palace in aid of the victims by 
the war realised £250, and this sum, which was placed in the 
hands of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs by the Lessees (Messrs. 
Bertram and Koberts), has been by them sent to the Baroness 
Burdett Coutts for addition to the Turkish Compassionate Fund. 


The new opera-bouffe in three acts produced at the Bouffes- 
Parisiens under the title of ‘* Maitre Péronilla,”’ might, Galignani 
says, as readily be termed “ La Petite Bigame,” or ‘‘ La Bigame 
Innocente.”’ The author of the libretto remains unknown, but the 
music is by Offenbach. 


‘*Jl Convito di Baldassare,” the new opera of the Maestro 
Micelli, has been performed at the Theatre of San Carlo, at 
Naples. This new work obtained a certain degree of success 
owing to the music, but critics notice with surprise that in a play 
entitled “ Belshazzar’s Feast”? what is wanting is the scene of the 
convivial gathering itself! 

Mr. James Francis, of the Mohawk Minstrels, will take his 
benefit at the Agricultural Hall, on Tuesday, April 9. 


The widow of Rossini has just died in her 78th year. She was 
the composer’s second wife, and inherited his entire fortune, 
which, it is understood, she bequeaths to an asylum for aged and 
disabled singers. 


The Academy hears that Mr. George Cruikshank left behind 
him, at his house in the Hampstead Road, and in the charge of 
his wife, a considerable collection of his works. Among these 
will be found not only books and prints, but water colour drawings. 
It is even rumoured that among them are the original designs for 
the famous illustrations to “‘ Oliver Twist,” and there is said to 
be a series of designs for the Falstaff illustrations published many 
years later. 


Mr. Faulkner Leigh will give a concert at St. James’s Hall, on 
the 23rd of May, the proceeds to be devoted towards recouping the 
loss sustained by the Masonic Charities by the failure of their 
bankers. 


In Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s ‘‘ Biography of George Cruikshank”’ 
an original drawing, ‘‘ The Gin Fiend,” by the author’s friend, 
Gustave Doré, will appear as a frontispiece to the second, or 
temperance epoch of the great caricaturist’s life. 


The Right Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P., First Lord of the 
Admiralty, has accepted the dedication of a new national song, 
**Our Lads in Blue,” written by Mr. Byron Webber, and com- 
posed by Mr. Hamilton Clarke. The song was successfully 
produced at the concert recently given in aid of the Clio training 
ship for homeless boys unconvicted of crime. 


A new weekly journai is shortly to appear under the editorship 
of Mr. Robert Buchanan, to be entitled Light. 


The three days’ sale of the curious and interesting musical 
collection of the Late C. Lonsdale, by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 
son, and Hodge, concludes on Mar. 30. 


M. Renan has just completed a drama, entitled the ‘* Fin de la 
Tempéte.” It is a continuation of Shakespeare’s “ T’empest.” 


Raff's Symphony, No. 3, Op. 153, ‘‘ Im Walde,”’ (*‘ In the Forest,”’) 
was performed with much success last month at the New York 
Philharmonic Society’s fifth concert. The work itself, as well as 
its execution, received much praise. At the same concert Mr. 
Richard Hoffmann played Beethoven’s Concerto, No. 3, C Minor, 
Op. 37, and was enthusiastically applauded. The other names in 
the program were Schumann, Weber, and Liszt. The band under 
Mr. Theodore Thomas is much praised. 


The Ambigu-Comique in Paris has given a revival of ‘* La Fille 


des Chiffoniers,” a drama in five acts, by MM. Anicet-Bourgeois 
and Ferdinand Dugué. 


CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


SIR JOHN GOSS’ 


INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROQUGH-BASS, 


With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progresallp Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


U 


Pa PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 


TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6a.‘ret. 
These two celebrated Works are translated and adapied from the German by 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR 


GEORGE COOPER'S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 


CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


Edited by 


J. RUMMEL. 4s. 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 








201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


HE DIGNITY OF SERVICE, AND OTHER SERMONS. 
Especially addressed to Servants. By the Rev. HENRY HOUSMAN, 
Theological Associate of King’s College, London; Chaplain of the Dudley Stuart 


Home. 
HE CHURCH OF ALL AGES: Four Addresses on the 


Christian Revelation. By Rev. Dr. LRONS. Dedicated, by Permission, 
to the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. Price 7s. 6d. ; postage, 6d. 


T= ORDER FOR HOLY COMMUNION: THE ENTIRE 

OFFICE FROM THE BOOK )F COMMON PRAYER: with exquisite 
Illuminations, differing in style on every paze. Zhe Handsomest ‘‘ Altar Book” 
published. Large 4to., Cloth, £2 2s.; Morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


YEAR WITH GREAT PREACHERS; OR, FIFTY-TWO 
SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS FOR EVERY SUNDAY IN THE 
YEAR. Two Vols, I., Advent to Whitsun Day. II., Trinity-Tide. Each Vol., 
5s.; postage, 5d. FOR THE FESTIVALS. Twenty-eight Sermons. 6s. 
postage, 6d. 
HE ROYAL CRADLE, and other Carols. With Four Photo- 
graphs. By 8S. D. N., Author of the “ Chronicles of S. Mary's,” &c. 2s. 6d. 
postage, 2d. 
IDS TO MEDITATION. In Two Vols. I. Advent to Trinity. 


L ll. TRINIVY-TIDE. By Rev. R. H, CRESSWELL. With a Few Hints 
on Mental Prayer, Fach Vol., 4s.: postage 3d. 


IBLE TEACHINGS. THE DISCOURSE AT CAPER- 
NAUM. 8. Johnvi. By Rev. R. M. BENSON, Cowley. 38. 6d.; post- 
age, (a, 


fNHE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH: being the Lives of 
[ Twenty of the most Eminent of the Fourth Century. In Three Vols. 
By the Author of “ A Dominican Artist,” &c. 15s, 


HE SCHOOLBOY SAINT: a Sketch of the Life of Decalogne 
d ela Perrie. By Mrs. F. J. MITCHELL. 6s. ; postage 6d. 


UR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN; NINE TALES on OUR 
LORD'S LIFE asa CHILD. By Miss JONES, 2s, 6d. ; postage 3d. 


CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 


Vol. L., price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. Edited by 
4 C. A. JONES, Author of ‘A History of the Church,” &c. With Preface 
by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE. 


Vol. IL, price 5s. ; by post, 5s, 4d. 
IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II, of ‘Church 
Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES. 
Vol. III., price 5s. ; by post, 5s. 4d. 


IFE OF ST. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL. 
4 of “Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES, 


Vol. TIL. 


17, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.; 
AND 5, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 8.W. 


Just Published. In Paper Wrapper 1s. 4d.; in Cloth 2s. ; 
Posttage 1d. 
ENGY STEWARD; or, THE DONKEY SHOW. 
Member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


By a 


and 


Price Threepence ; by post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


MHE CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, and 
o ATHANASIAN CREED, Pointed for Chanting. By 
¢. EDWIN WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newtcn Street, High Holborn, W.C. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


Used by all the 








For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Singing, and Speaking. 
greatest singers and clergymen. 


REcoMMENDEP BY Dr. COPLAND, Dr. HASSALL, &e. 


Sold in boxes or bottles 1s. 1jd. and 2s, 9d. each by all Chemists in 
the United Kingdom. 


AERATED WATERS. 


Qe 


M4¥-DAviIs AND CO.’S 
AERATED WATERS, 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, §.W. 


os 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. 


THB OCARIN A 


CAN BE LEARNED IN HALF-AN-HOUR, 


PLAYED AT 
DRURY LANE 
THEATRE, 


PLAYED AT 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 





hg original musical instrument is unequalled for the beauty and voice-like 
quality of its tone, and the ease with which it can be acquired—a very little 

practice enabling the performer to play operatic or other melodies. It hasa 

complete chromatic scale, A charming accompaniment to the pianoforte. 





PRICES. 
Nos. 1, 2. 8. 4, 
2/- 3/- 4/- 5/- 


Instruction Book, 6d. 


5. 6. 2. 
6/- T= Bf 


Books of Airs, 1s. 6d, 





M. BARR, 
80, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.c. 
Sole Agent for the United Kingdom. 


Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s, 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s. 6d. 


3 or 
Calf extra, Price 21s, ” 


Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of 
U 


f London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Li 


rary Committee, 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 


From the City Press, 


“ We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civie topography. The 
map which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
ma) fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
Elizabethan era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail...... Mr. 
Francis is deserving of all praise for so faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 
London We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 
upon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 
London topography, it shows that he bas made it a labour of love. The cost 


of the work is so trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 
the old city.” 


London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street, 
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